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SIR ROUNDELL PALMER ON THE IRISH 
CHURCH. 


IR ROUNDELL PALMER was the only conspicuous 
member of the Liberal party who refused to support Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolutions on the Irish Church. He did not, it 
is true, actively oppose them. On the contrary, he maintained 
a studied and silent neutrality. But the neutrality of such a 
man was a serious loss, and is a matter for deep regret. The 
party can ill spare the assistance of a lawyer who commands 
such universal respect, not only by his professional learning 
and ability, but by the general liberality of his political views, 
and hy his high personal character. In the formation of a new 
Cabinet it will probably occasign some difficulty in filling the 
great office for which §jr R."Palmer is so peculiarly and 
emphatically marked out™by his position both at the Bar and 
in the House of Commons; nor is it easy to find a substitute 
who will, as Lord Chancellor, contend with Lord Cairns in 
the Upper House on terms of anything like equality. While, 
however, we regret the defection of the politician, we cannot 
withold our warmest admiration from the man. No one can 
doubt for a moment the conscientious character of the objec- 
tions which are maintained at so great a cost. It is difficult 
to over-estimate the sacrifice made by a lawyer who deliberately 
foregoes not only the chance but the certainty of obtaining the 
highest prize in his profession; and yet this is the sacrifice 
which Sir R. Palmer has deliberately made. It rather increases 
than diminishes our sense of a fidelity to conviction which has 
ever been rare, and never more so than at the present time, 
that the difference between the honourable and learned member 
for Richmond and his political associates is, after all, one 
rather of degree and of detail than of principle. A man of 
average honesty might resist a rude violation of his convictions; 
but it is only one of the most delicate and sensitive honour 
who would, with so much at stake, decline to stretch his con- 
science so far as to bridge over the narrow space which at 
present separates Sir R. Palmer from Mr. Gladstone. 

The speech which the honourable and learned gentleman has 
just delivered to his constituents at Richmond is not only 
interesting as a statement of his views, but as a contribution 
to political history. Notwithstanding his temporary difference 
with Mr. Gladstone, nothing could be more earnest and em- 
phatic than his repudiation of the charges which are so reck- 
lessly and so persistently brought against the Liberal leader 
by the Conservatives. Day after day we are told that the 
Irish Church question has only been brought forward by Mr. 
Gladstone because the Tories are in powér and he wants to 
get their places. Day after day we are favoured with quota- 
tions from his speeches, intended to show that he had up to a 
very recent period been favourable to the Irish Church, and 
that he had only become its opponent in order to unite the 
Liberals in an assault upon the Treasury bench. But Sir RB. 
Palmer tells us—and if his word cannot be taken we should 
like to know where we are to find a reliable authority on any 
subject whatever—that to his certain knowledge that charge is 
untrue. So long ago as 1863, when no one was bringing 
forward the subject, or seemed likely to do so, Mr. Gladstone, 
it seems, told him that he had made up his mind on the 
subject, and that he should not long be able to keep him- 
self from giving expression to his feelings. That being 
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the case, it is plainly, as Sir. R. Palmer says, the most 
extravagant injustice and absurdity in the world to say, that 
when Mr. Gladstone saw a favourable opportunity of dealing 
practically with a question to which he attached great import- 
ance, and on which he entertained a strong opinion, he was not 
right in taking advantage of that opportunity and asserting 
his views. Looking to the tactics which the Tories are every- 
where pursuing, and having regard especially to their per- 
sistent determination to depreciate the character, and diminish 
the reputation of Mr. Gladstone by every means in their power, 
it would be too much to expect that they will abandon their 
calumnious charges after the testimony to their utter baseless- 
ness of so unimpeachable a witness as Sir R. Palmer. But 
the country will in future be at no loss how to characterize 
aspersions which those who promulgate them know to be false. 
And Liberals may be excused from the task of further vin- 
dicating their leader against charges which have now lost all 
the little plausibility that they ever possessed. 

Turning to Sir R. Palmer’s own views, we find, as we should 
expect, that however much he may differ from the opponents, 
he differs far more from the supporters, of the Irish Church, In 
the first place, he has no sympathy with those who regard 
Fenianism as a mere temporary outbreak, due in a great 
measure—if not entirely—to foreign agency, and therefore 
calling for no special legislation on the part of the Imperial 
Parliament. Onthe contrary, he looks upon the Fenian con- 
spiracy as only the last and the worst symptoms of a state of 
things which has long existed, and which it is our duty and 
our interest to terminate by those means that lie in our power. 
So far from treating the demand for religious and political 
equality on the part of the Irish as a thing of no importance, 
or as one not warranted by the present condition of affairs, he 
frankly admits both the justice of the demand and the neces- 
sity for complying with it. Although we do not find any 
express statement to that effect in the imperfect reports of his 
address which have appeared in the London journals, it is clear 
from the general tenor of his argument that he is ready to 
terminate the ascendancy of a small minority by the dis- 
establishment of the Church: On that point he has no scruples, 
either in reference to political expediency or constitutional 
right. The argument that her Majesty’s coronation oath pre- 
cludes her from agreeing to any change in the status of the 
Establishment has no terrors for him. He will not admit that 
the articles of union between England and Ireland oppose an 
insurmountable barrier to legislation which is beneficial for 
both countries, and is demanded by the majority of each people. 
And in reply to those who urge that any change in the political 
relations between the Church of Ireland and the State would 
interfere with the “supremacy of the Crown,” he curtly retorts 
that there are no words so much abused, and that there is no 
subject on which greater nonsense is talked. For himself, he 
can see no danger to the general supremacy of the Queen over 
all her subjects, and over the members of all churches (so far as 
their temporal relations are concerned), in the abolition of any 
special connection between the Crown and the members of @ 
particular denomination. 

It is not until we get to the question of disendowment that 
Sir R. Palmer parts company from us; and even here he 
goes a long way with his party. He has, for instance, no 
superstitious shrinking from the very idea of touching the 
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endowments of the Irish Church. So far is he from regarding 
them as invested with any peculiar sanctity in the hands of their 

present holders, that he readily admits the right of the State 

to deal with them as it deems best for the public advantage. 

He does not deny that it is absolutely necessary to deal with 

them in a manner that our opponents stigmatize as confiscation. 

He feels as strongly as any one else the scandal of devoting 

the ecclesiastical endowment of the country to the purposes of a 

Church which, in three-fourths of that country, is the Church 
of a miserable minority. But, on the other hand, he contends 

that it would be both unjust and inexpedient to deprive the 

Church of any endowments which she possesses in districts 

where they are not superfluous for her wants. He thinks that 

such a course would be both cruel and unjust to the Protestants, 
while it would not benefit the Catholics, who firmly decline to 
receive endowment from the State; and he is unable to dis- 

cover any general public advantage which can be served by so 

great a disturbance in the tenure of property as would be 

caused by a measure of general disendowment, however tenderly 

and considerately carried out. He would, therefore, so far as 

disendowment goes, confine our action to the diversion of its 

superabundant endowment from the Protestant Church. Well, 

we do not deny that a good deal might have been said in 

favour of such a proposition in days that are now gone by. 

At the time of the Appropriation Clause, ten years ago—ay, 

even five years ago—we have no doubt that a measure framed on 

this basis would have been accepted both by the Liberal party 

and the Irish people as a satisfactory settlement of this ques- 

tion. But the time for compromise is now past. While every 

one agrees in the propriety of reserving to the Protestant Church 

any endowments derived from private sources, and enjoyed 

by her purely in the character of a religious denomination, 

it is plain that the feelings of the Irish people could not and 

would not be satisfied with anything short of the withdrawal 

of such endowments as have proceeded from the Crown and bear 

a public character. We might, for instance, be very glad that 
the Protestants of Ulster should continue to enjoy the property 

which they now possess. But we fear that to set out by main- 

taining what is called “the settlement of Ulster,” as Sir R. 
Palmer wishes us to do, would be fatal to any hope of satis- 
fying the people of Ireland of our desire to treat them in all 
respects on a footing of perfect equality. They regard this 
settlement, so far as it relates to the endowment of the Church, 
as in a most emphatic sense a badge of conquest; and although 
we do not doubt that much may be done, in the mode pointed 
out by Mr. Bright, to secure to the Protestants a portion of the 
benefits which it confers upon them, it appears evident to us 
that we cannot, without defeating the main object of our policy, 
set out by maintaining that settlement intact, and by taking 
our stand upon its permanence as a matter of principle. We 
cannot deal with the Church in Ulster on any different footing 
from the Church in the rest of Ireland. We must adhere 
there as elsewhere to the broad principle of establishing 
religious equality in Ireland, however ready we may be to listen 
to Sir R. Palmer’s appeal to act in the spirit of Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Gladstone, and to deal with the Protestants of Ireland 
with the greatest liberality and the greatest generosity. We 
cannot indeed help indulging a hope that further consideration 
will bring Sir R. Palmer to the same opinion, and that the 
Liberal party will eventually, on this as on other questions, 
receive the assistance of his great abilities and the support of 
his high character. 








THE ACCIDENT AT ABERGELE. 


[’ must have been with a certain dull sense of personal pain, 
_ accompanied by a sharper feeling of horror, that the most 
unimpressionable newspaper reader found himself confronted 
by the first intimation of the appalling tragedy of Abergele. 


~ Bince then, each successive day has only increased the ghastly 


aspect, of the occurrence, until one turns with a sort of 
sickening dread to the columns which the papers devote to the 
details of this terrible catastrophe. As yet, people are almost 
too stunned to ask how it happened. It is only by a strong 
effort of the imagination that one can realize the fact 
of its having happened at all. The common course of 
conversation—and there is nothing else talked of in the family 
circle, in the railway carriage, in the counting-house—only 
strives to impress speaker and hearer with the reality of the 
shocking minutis with which eye-witnesses and newspaper 
correspondents furnish us every morning. It would seem as if 
every man doubted his neighbour’s power of comprehendin 

the words which give such striking pictures of the Seeidens 
He repeats the dreadful phrases, and wonders if other men see 





before their mental vision that fearful scene described by an 
eye-witness, of upright skeletons being visible through the 
flames as the blazing wood of the carriages tumbled down. 
The details of the scientific examination of the charred and 
amorphic remains are scarcely fit to be read; and yet that 
interest cannot be called morbid which prompts one human 
being to endeavour to realize to himself the extreme of torture 
which it is possible for his fellow-creatures to suffer. One 
cannot conceive of a man reading that catalogue of human 
remains as a means of gratifying a hungry curiosity. The 
more he reads, the deeper becomes his depression, and he is apt 
to turn away with some angry question as to how such excess 
of agony as those unhappy people must have suffered should 
be permitted to be possible to our kind. 

The shock produced by this catastrophe has been so great 
that as yet we scarcely feel inclined to consider the practical 
suggestions it obviously offers. One is tempted to reply that 
the mischief has been done, that such a thing, it is almost im- 
possible to imagine, will occur again, and that to take pre- 
cautions against its recurrence is only adding a ghastly 
mockery to it. Each railway accident, however, seems the 
ultimatum of railway accidents until some other one appears to 
tell us that our prevision was wanted here or wanted there, 
We insist on the alteration of some petty point of railway 
management, and fancy that now every avenue has been stopped 
up by our extreme care, and that henceforth negligence will 
find it impossible to creep in and kill. The next week or the 
next month a hasty telegram in the morning papers tells us 
that again some blunder has occurred, with its result of loss of 
life. In the present case, whatever disclosures may be subse- 
quently made about the cause of the accident—and, doubtless, 
that will be found attributable to what can never be wholly 
guarded against, that is to say, human negligence—there is 
one point upon which the country should at once insist. Let 
the practice of locking passengers into carriages be at once and 
for ever abandoned. It is a practice for which not a single 
word can be advanced. It is simply out of the question for 
railway companies to say it has been employed to prevent 
fraud. Are there not a dozen other ways by which they may 
secure themselves against a man’s travelling without a ticket, 
or getting out at the wrong station P® Do not they now demand 
that a man shall show his ticket before going upon the plat- 
form (which insures his paying something for his ride) and 
give it up as he leaves the station at which he alights? The 
only way in which the company can be swindled is by a man 
purchasing one ticket, going further than the ticket permits, 
and getting out of the train before it gets into the station— 
that is to say, while it is in motion. What proportion of 
travellers one may well ask, would be inclined to dislocate their 
shoulder, or break their leg, or'incur concussion of the brain in 
order to save a “difference of fare”? The companies may 
reply that a train is not always in motion before it gets into 
a station. Sometimes it pauses at the entrance to a tunnel, or 
in a cutting, or at a branch line until the signals allow it to 
pass on. But is it conceivable that any man would risk being 
prosecuted and fined on the remote chance of a train stopping 
and letting him out before it got into the station? The thing 
is absurd: a railway company would not lose £5 in the year 
in such a way. Farther, they may say that, though not 
absolutely necessary, the practice of locking the doors of rail- 
way carriages is an additional security. That such an argu- 
ment should be made use of to justify a system which is 
practically worked at the great risk of numbers of human lives 
is one of those astounding anomalies and anachronisms which 
show that public opinion has not yet acquired that morally 
coercive force which we long for in the future. 

That the unhappy creatures who were thus imprisoned in the 
burning carriages could not have escaped, had the doors been 
open, 1s a mere assumption which faets tend to disprove. The 
Marquis of Hamilton says that, “from the extent of the flames, 
the suddenness of the conflagration, and the absence of any 
power to extricate-themselves, no human aid would have been 
of any assistance to the sufferers, who, in all probability, were 
instantaneously suffocated by the black and fetid smoke 
peculiar to paraffin, which rose in volumes about and around 
the spreading flames.” This, as we say, is pure assumption ; 
the latter part of it probably prompted by a natural wish to 
think that the unfortunate travellers did not suffer much in the 
pangs of dying. But it is not proved that the flames of 
paraffin at once enveloped and ignited all the carriages which 
were subsequently consumed. On the contrary, it is distinctly 
stated that the guard ran and unlocked the doors of one or two 
carriages which were afterwards burned, and that Lord Castle- 
rosse’s governess heard a lady cry, “ For God’s sake, let.us out.” 
Weare not told whether this was the same lady who was urged 
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to throw her child out of the window, seeing that her own 
escape was impossible. The manner in which the mail-bags 
were secured, coupled with other circumstances, tends to pro- 
duce a painful impression that, had not the doors been locked, 
a certain number, at all events, of the lost lives might have 
been spared. The probability is that the concussion, the flames, 
and general confusion so deprived the travellers, who other- 
wise might have assisted, of all presence of mind, that when 
they thought of saving the poor wretches in the burning 
carriages it was too late. Every sentence of the following 


statement, sent by an eye-witness to the Birmingham Post, 
ought to be carefully pondered :-— 


* A young man came up all covered with dust and smoke. I said, 
* What is going on? Is it all right?’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘except those 
in the carriages.’ ‘In the carriages!’ I cried, with astonishment. 
* Yes,’ he said, ‘ people are in the carriages burning.’ I went down, 
and was perfectly horrified. I found they had the luggage out—the 
mail bags—but nobody had got a key to let the people out, They 
were begged to throw the-children out, but they seemed to be stupefied 
with fear, and not one had the nerve; The doors were locked; but 
for that everybody might have been got out. The mischief was that 
there was nobody there to take the command. The people who 
thronged to the spot were all warned off. There were plenty of 
people with courage to have gone and saved them, but all was in 
confusion ; there was nobody to direct the efforts that might have 
been made. The engine-driver was maimed, and the front guard 
killed. But the first attention was to get out the mail bags and the 
luggage; these were got out. The servants of Lady Abercorn and 
the rest of them went away. I wonder those that were there and got 
them out of danger did not return and get some of the others out of 
the carriages. I am thoroughly satisfied, from what I saw and heard, 


that every one might have escaped if the doors had not been 
locked.” 


There is something so horrible and awful in the thought of 
these poor creatures being absolutely barred in and thrust 
upon a fearful and agonizing death that one might almost wish 
that the possibility of their escape could be disproved. It is a 
doubtful question whether the most protracted inquiry into the 
matter will show whether their death, from the mere ignition 
of the paraffin, was or was not inevitable; but in any case the 
custom of locking the doors of railway carriages must be 
abolished. The public is long-suffering with regard to railway 
companies, but we are mistaken if the lesson taught by the 
deplorable calamity of Abergele be not sufficient to sweep away 
this intolerable and unnecessary practice. 








THE REPORT ON THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 


HE recently-published Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Law of Marriage, in its description of the various 
ways in which marriages may be celebrated inthis country, 
tells us little that we have not heard from time to time through 
the means of more than one celebrated trial, but its collection 
of the confused mass of regulations which affect the subject 
presents a picture which is undoubtedly appalling. People 
who look upon matrimony as a thing of the past to be deplored, 
or a possibility in the future to be avoided, regard the tie in its 
completed aspect only, and pay little attention to the means 
by which it is effected. A perusal of the Report will satisfy 
the hesitating bachelor, as well as the sorrowing husband, how 
various are the ways in which their single blessedness may be 
destroyed, and their ruin effected. In England the road to 
matrimony is fairly direct. The bachelor who is bold enough 
to change his condition, has two courses open to him. If he 
wishes to be married in the Established Church, he has only 
to see that the banns are duly published, or a common 
license obtained. Should he be in very great haste, and desirous 
in his hurry to rush through the usual restrictions as to 
residence and the celebration of the ceremony between the 
prescribed hours, he may obtain from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury a special license, which requires no fixed period of 
residence, and authorizes marriage at any hour of the day or 
night. If he has no particular fancy for either banns or 
licenses, common or special, and can bring about a corresponding 
feeling of indifference on the part of the lady, the registrar of 
the district will tie the knot quite as effectually as the parson, 
or he will grant a certificate which will enable the parties to 
be married in any church or chapel within his district. 

In Ireland, the favour which has been accorded tothe Protestant 
Established Church accounts for thedisgraceful conditior in which 
the marriage law of that country was formerly placed, and for the 
eminently unsatisfactory state in which it is now. By an Irish 
statute of the reign of George II. it was made a capital felony in 
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a Roman Catholic priest to celebrate a marriage between two 
Protestants or between a Papist and “any person who hath 
been or hath professed him or herself to be a Protestant at 
any time within twelve months before such celebration of 
marriage ;” and by another Act the marriage itself was de- 
clared to be absolutely null and void. This law has been but 
slightly changed. The priest celebrating a mixed marriage is, 
it is true, no longer in danger of being hanged for the offence, 
but he still continues liable to heavy penalties, and the marriage 
remains utterly void. When the parties are of the same 
religion, marriage can be celebrated in Ireland as easily as any- 
where else. When two Roman Catholics desire to enter the 
holy state, all that is required is the presence of a clergyman 
of the Roman Catholic Church; it is unimportant when the 
marriage is celebrated,—it may be public or private, at any 
time and place the parties desire, and no license, notice, 
residence, consent, or previous publication of banns is required. 
In the case of Irish Presbyterians the marriage must be 
preceded by a publication of banns during divine service for 
three successive Sundays in the certified meeting-house of the 
congregation, or by a license which closely resembles that of 
the Established Church, and the ceremony itself must be 
solemnized in the certified meeting-house and by a Presbyterian 
minister, with open doors, between the hours of 8 a.m. and 
2 p.m. Marriages may also be effected in Ireland through the 
district registrar in the same way as in England, and marriages 
in the Established Church of one country can scarcely be said 
to differ in any material respect from those of the other. The 
English and Irish marriage laws, however, may be described ag 
admirable and systematic codes when placed by the side of the 
state of things which we find in Scotland. The present report 
really confirms the frequently-repeated statement that it is 
almost impossible to say who are and who are not married in 
Scotland. If the Irish marriage law has suffered from 
the interference of the Legislature that of Scotland may be 
said to have fallen into its present condition mainly because 
the law makers have had little or nothing to do with 
it. Lord Brougham’s Act for the Suppression of Gretna 
Green as a marrying place may be left out of the question, as 
its object was not to interfere with the Scotch, but to prevent 
English couples, who suffered from immature years or the 
authority of provident guardians, from availing themselves of 
privileges which at best are only suited to the wisdom and fore- 
sight which distinguish northern populations. The constitu- 
tion of marriage in Scotland may then be said to depend, not 
upon any statutory conditions but upon the ancient Canon law, 
the leading principle of which was that consent made marriage. 
Now this principle, however admirable it may be for its 
simplicity, is scarcely suited to the present day. It has 
been altered in the Roman Catholic Church by the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, and superseded in every other 
part of European Christendom except Scotland by civil 
legislation. In Scotland alone it flourishes in all its sim- 
plicity. According to a recent judgment of Lord Deas, an 
eminent Scotch judge—* No form or ceremony civil or reli- 
gious—no notice before or publication after—no consumma- 
tion or cohabitation—no writing—no witnesses even are 
essential to the constitution of this the most important contract 
which two private parties can enter into, whether as affecting 
their domestic arrangements or the pecuniary interests of them- 
selves or their families. Matrimonial consent may be verbally 
and effectually interchanged when no third party is present, 
and if it can be proved,.even at the distance of years, by sub- 
sequent written acknowledgments, or oath of reference, or in 
any other competent way, that such consent was seriously and 
deliberately given, the parties will be held to have been 
married from that time forward, whether they have cohabited 
in the interval or not.” With this principle as their founda- 
tion, the Scotch lawyers recognise three distinct modes of con- 
stituting marriage—one called “ regular,” and two “ irregular.” 
The regular marriage differs little from the ordinary marriage 
of the Established Church of England or Ireland. It must be 
preceded by banns and by a prescribed term of residence; but 
it differs from the English marriage in this, that it be 
celebrated in a private house, and that the only effect which 
non-compliance with any of the legal conditions has is to make 
the marriage an irregular instead of a regular one. Of the 
irregular marriage there are two kinds: per verba de present, 
and per verba de futwro subsequente copuld. To give validity 
to the former of these, it is only necessary that there should be 
an interchange of consent, and this, as the Commissioners point 
out, may be given “openly before a justice of the peace or & 
civil. registrar, or in the most private manner between the 
parties themselves, with or without witnesses, and with or 
without any subsequent open acknowledgment or matrimonial 
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“ cohabitation.” The effects of this law will find their best 
! illustration in the case of Dalrymple, in which Lord Stowell 
decided that when writings had been secretly exchanged be- 
tween a lady and gentleman in Scotland without the knowledge 
of any other person, they were held to constitute a valid 
marriage, and to annul and render bigamous a marriage cele- 
brated in the usual way four years afterwards in England 


between the same gentleman and another lady; and this, | 


although the parties to the interchange of writings in Scot- 
land had kept the nature of their relation to each other from 
the knowledge of their families and of the world, and had never 
lived together as husband and wife. To give validity to the 
other form of irregular marriage in Scotland, the promise of 
future marriage, which is followed by the parties living toge- 
ther, must be in writing, or their relationship will be mere 
| concubinage, as it would in England or Ireland. This con- 
| cubinage, which results from the merely verbal promise, may, 
however, be easily converted into a legal marriage, if the 
promise be confessed upon oath, as it very frequently 1s. 
The mere enumeration of the Scotch modes of marriage 


feeling, that of surprise, that such a state of things should have 
been tolerated so long as it has been. It would, however, be 


marriage law by itself without making an effort to place the 
marriage law of the three kingdoms upon one basis. This the 
Commissioners propose to effect by having marriage recognised 
as a merely civil contract which the parties may accompany by 
any religious ceremony they please. With the view of meeting 
the general prejudice which seems to exist against disconnecting 
the religious ceremony from marriage, the Commissioners 
suggest that a duly authorized official celebrant or witness 
should be present at every marriage, that no other mode 
; constituting marriage should be recognised by law, and 
that all ministers of religion, in the active exercise of official 
duties in their churches or denominations, should be ap- 
i pointed the official witnesses or celebrants of the marriage. 
i, Until the Report of the Commissioners shall have attained a 

wider circulation and discussion than it has yet received, it is 

impossible to say what difficulties these suggestions may meet 
4 with from the clergy, and especially from those of the Roman 
{ Catholic Church, in consequence of their unwillingness to 
assume the position of officials; but that some change must be 
effected is obvious, and the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners has at least this much in its favour, that it is a 
compromise. 








THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


F the condition of the agricultural labourer was to be dis- 
cussed before the British Association, the question could 

not have been raised by any one more competent to deal with 
it, or more likely to set it forth in its true proportions, than 
Canon Girdlestone. In his own parish he has raised a storm 
about his ears by his endeavours to render life a little more 
tolerable to the English serf, but he is not a man to be frightened 
by opposition. If he were, he would not have read the paper 
with which he favoured the section on “ Economic Science and 
Statistics” last week in Norwich, the chief town of a county 
which does not bear the best reputation for its treatment of its 
agricultural labourers. We are told that the outspoken language 
of his paper provoked frequentand excited interruptionsof dissent. 
So much the better. This question has never yet. been fairly 
discussed, and probably never will be. Our field labourers are 
not like oyr factory labourers. 
mi) hf ligence, the education, nor the union; 
the exertions of such men as Canon Girdlestone that 
hope for an improvement in their position. This 
be. Notwithstanding manufactures and free trade, the value of 
land, so far from lessening, has increased. Fortunes realized 
in the factory are invested in the soil, and the landowner enjoys 
a social position above that of the holder of every other kind of 
security. Moreover, the land itself has been improved. By a 
better system of cultivation it yields more than it did formerly 
and by the same process we have obtained also a better class of 
farmers, But the peasant is too often, more or less, the same 
hopeless drudge that he always was. Canon Girdlestone draws 
a fearful picture of his position in the West of England, where 
he asserts, it is in some respects worse than it used to be. Till 
recently his wages were only 7s, or 8s. a week, and even now 
they are only 8s. or 9s. Out of this he has to pay from 1s. to 
Is, 6d. for house-rent, and to provide food, clothing, medical 
attendance, fuel, and every other necessary for himself, wife, and 
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is enough, without any advocacy, to condemn them as — 
disgraceful to any state of civilization, and leaves but one | 
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family. Even of this miserable wage he is often paid part in 


grist ; and he is prohibited from keeping a pig or poultry, lest 
he should steal food for them from his master. To this 
liberal treatment we must add that he is allowed a quart or 
two quarts of cider per day, and if his wife has time to turn 
her hand to out-door work, she is paid 7d. or 8d. per day, with a 
quart of cider, and his children small sums in proportion. 
| Upon such an income it cannot be expected that he and his 
fare sumptuously. They have for breakfast what is called 
“tea-kettle broth,” which consists of bread and water, with a 
little milk when it can be got, which is not often. For luncheon 
| and dinner they have coarse bread and a little hard dry skim- 

milk cheese, at 3d. per lb.; and at supper they have potatoes 

or cebbage, with a very small slice of bacon sometimes to give 

it a flavour. In this bill of fare butcher’s meat 18 conspicuous 

by its absence. They seldom see it unless it is given to them. 

What is the result? Why, that the agricultural labourer 
| in the West of England is from the hour of his birth in train- 
ing for the workhouse. They seem to be a long-lived class, 
but the length is achieved by an attenuation of their vigour. 
Even in their prime they are feeble, and at fifty they are often 


| crippled with rheumatism, the result of poor living, sour cider, 
This, of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'a damp climate, hard work, and anxiety combined. 


| course, is the dark side of the picture, but it represents the rule, 


short-sighted policy to attempt any emendation of the Scotch 


| mines, or manufactures. 


There are exceptions, due to the action of an intelligent resident 
landowner, or to the immediate neighbourhood of a large town, 
But we have no doubt that Canon 
Girdlestone’s statement of the condition of the agricultural 
labourer in the West of England is correct. The conclusion is 
inevitable, that the poor-rates are very high, education very 
low, and crime abundant. 

When Canon Girdlestone proposes a remedy for this pitiable 
state of things, he does so not as a theorist. He has tried the 
plan he recommends, and has proved its efficiency. There are 
places where wages are good because labourers are scarce, and 
places where they are bad because labourers are numerous. 
Transfer the superabundance of labour from the district it im- 
poverishes to that which needs it, and the balance is redressed. 
But the agricultural labourer ought to be able to do this for him- 
self, and he would if he were not the most dependent of any class 
of labourers. Canon Girdlestone would elevate him by paying 
him wages sufficient to keep him and his family and leave a 
margin for insurance against old age or sickness; by giving 
him a well drained and ventilated house, with at least three 
bedrooms and all other appliances for decency, such houses to 
be under the control of the landowner, not of the farmer, and 
the tenancy qualified with the condition that no lodgers are to 
be taken in; by facilitating his means of education, abolishing 
“mops” and hiring fairs, and by a good system of registration 
made known-through the instrumentality of the penny papers 
throughout the country. He would also encourage the establish- 





They have neither the intel- | 
and it is only through | more true. 

we can | tunate qualit 
ought not to | stitute a protraction of comparative inutility, 


ment of agricultural labourers’ unions, and would have the poor- 
| law administered by acentral board of disinterested officers, instead 
of bya local board of landowners and farmers. "We have here the 
programme of a considerable revolution, which would be quite as 
| beneficial to the farmer as tothe labourer. The rev. gentleman 
| admits that we have now a better class of farmers than formerly. 
| That may easily be, without the present farmer being much to 
| boast of. He knows what treatment he has experienced at their 
| hands in his own parish, and the stolid perversity with which 
they have revenged themselves for his having enabled some of 
their labourers to migrate from 8s. a week to 15s. They may have 
still-to pass through many degrees of intellectual improvement 
before they will be able to see that it will be better for them- 
| Selves that their labourers should be enabled to do more work 
_ in less time by being better fed—to which end they must of 
| course be better paid. Nevertheless, there can be nothing 
A farm labourer cannot have two more unfor- 
ies than longevity and feebleness. They con- 
embracing a state 
| of absolute inutility from the moment the labourer becomes a 
_ permanent burden to the parish. It would be a useful calcula- 
| tion, if it were possible for farmers to understand it, to show 
how much they gain in one way, and how much they lose in 
another, by an excessively low rate of wages. But there is the 
difficulty. These thick-headed men can see only what liés 
immediately before them. Their economic test is so many 
shillings a week for such and such a servant, and the idea that 
it will be cheaper for them in the end to pay thirty or forty 
per cent. more is far too enlightened to pierce their skulls. 
Even in the Economic section of the British Association, where, 
if anywhere, we should expect that Canon Girdlestone’s views 
would find a cordial reception, many and unmistakable were 
the protests which were raised against them. It is not only 
our peasants who want education. 
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THE TRAINING OF WOMEN. 


\ ISS BECKER has given a fresh impulse to the question 
i of female education and the rights of women by the 
bold and spirited paper which she read on Monday in the 
Economic Section of the British Association. 'The question, 
indeed, has never gone to sleep; and with so many ladies claim- 
ing to be placed on the register as Parliamentary voters, and 
with Mr. Staart Mill championing their cause in the House of 
Commons, the case of the fair disputants is less likely than 
ever to be forgotten. But Miss Becker challenged discussion 
before an eminent scientific body, and, on the whole, she has 
no reason to complain of the reception which she found. It 
says something for the fairness of our much-abused sex that 
they should have listened so patiently to what was, in fact, an 
indictment of their method of treating women in the past and 
in the present. We doubt very much if an equal degree of 
tolerance would have been shown had the case been reversed. 
But we are prepared to be told that, if this be so, it is only 
because the reasoning powers of women have been debased and 
weakened by the prolonged tyranny of their masters, or because 
men are so conscious of their own iniquity towards the other 
sex that they are cowed into an unwilling acquiescence directly 
any woman has courage enough to impeach them to their 
faces. This kind of begging of the question is what we always 
find in female advocates of the rights of women; for fairness 
of interpretation and moderation of statement are virtues 
which we rarely find in feminine arguments on such sub- 
jects. Theextreme bitterness pervading most of the writings of 
women on the various questions connected with their social 
position is one reason why their representations have had so 
little effect. This is the more to be regretted, because some of 
their complaints are really just, and should engage the attention 
of all thinking men. But a prolonged curtain lecture—a scold 
extending through a whole book, with every ingenuity of 
feminine inuendo—hardly predisposes the mind to a candid or 
philosophical consideration of matters involving many serious 
issues, and going down to the very roots of our dual humanity. 
We wish that women would disabuse their minds of the idea 
that men are a set of sensual despots, bent on keeping-women 
in a state of bondage and ignorance, that they may the better 
use them for their own pleasures. As a rule, there is no such 
feeling. The old days of brutal subjection, and of that scarcely 
less offensive “ gallantry ” which grossly masked a gross inter- 
pretation of the sexual relations, are gone with the spread of 
knowledge and good-breeding—gone, that is to say, in the 
general, though surviving here and there in particular instances. 
Most men of culture, we believe, are honestly desirous of dis- 
cussing all questions touching the rights of women, provided 
they are addressed in a tone which does not absolutely deny 
beforehand their willingness to consider the claims of their 
helpmates. Of course we do not require to be addressed “ with 
*bated breath and whispering humbleness;” but it can hardly 
be expected that where the courtesies of intellectual warfare 
are forgotten we should be very willing to deliver up our arms 
to the attacking force. 

It must be admitted that Miss Becker did not adopt so 
directly offensive a tone in her remarks as some of her fellow 
reformers have done; but there was the old assumption that 
men have always dealt unfairly by women, and that they are 
still excluding them from participation in many advantages 
to which they are rightfully entitled. The fecturer reiterated 
the old complaints that girls are debarred from a good edu- 
cation, while boys are provided with every facility for mental 
discipline; and that women are denied all share in the 
government of the country, by being declared incapable of 
voting. She disputed that there was any basis of reason or of 
natural justice in this, and she undertook to maintain three 
propositions: viz., “1, That the attribute of sex does not extend 
to mind, that there is no distinction between the intellects of 
men and women corresponding to and dependent on the special 
organization of their bodies; 2, that any broad marks of dis- 
tinction which may at the present time be observed to exist 
between the minds of men collectively are fairly traceable to 
the influence of the different circumstances under which they 
pass their lives, and cannot be proved to inhere in each class 
in virtue of sex; 3, that, in spite of the external circumstances 
which tend to cause divergence in the tone of mind, habits of 
thought, and opinions of men and women, it is a matter of fact 
that these do not differ more among persons of opposite sexes 
than they do among persons of the same sex.” Judging from 
the reports of her address published in the daily papers, we do 
not think Miss Becker established any one of her propositions, 
which, indeed, were all resolvable into one general thesis—viz., 
that there is no such thing as sex in mind, It is nothing to 
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the purpose that “ordinary women are equal in intelligence to 
ordinary men, that they are about equally sharp in under- 
standing and acting in any matter within the usual scope of 
their ideas or daily avocations, and equally stupid when any 
subject is presented to them slightly foreign to these, or if they 
have to be pushed a very little way out of the familiar groove 
in which their thoughts usually run.” The proviso which we 
have placed in italics seems to us to concede a great deal 
too much for the general proposition. The “ matters within 
the usual scope of the ideas ” of women are different from those 
within the usual scope of men, and that, we contend, for a 
natural reason, because, in our days and in this part of the 
world, nothing but a natural reason could account for the fact. 
In the East, where women are imprisoned in harems, they have 
necessarily little experience but of kisses, sweatmeats, and 
scandal ; and even in Europe, in bygone ages, when there were 
few means of publicity, and when men, having transacted the 
business affairs of life away from home, returned to their 
partners to be idly amused till bedtime, the latter had no 
opportunity of enlarging their very small horizon by the greater 
considerations of politics, literature, and science. But in these 
times, in Europe and America, the newspaper, the review, the 
magazine, and the printed volume, bring the affairs of the world 
home to every household. If women do not take an interest in 
the great subjects there discussed—and it must be admitted 
that as a rule they do not—the cause must surely be sought in 
some natural inaptitude for this sort of studies. Let it be 
understood that we say so in no spirit of depreciation. We 
do not wish to imply that, because women generally take no 
interest in politics and the more business-like affairs of life, 
therefore their minds are frivolous. In some respects, the 
feminine mind is greatly the superior of the masculine. But 
it differs ; it is radically distinct: in a word, there is a sex in 
minds, whatever Miss Becker may say to the contrary. Of 
course we are not unaware that the phrase is meta- 
phorical; but it expresses a truth with all the tangibility 
of a figure of speech. We repeat that if in these days 
women disregard politics it is because of a natural defi- 
ciency on that side of things—a deficiency no greater than men 
display on other subjects, but still a deficiency. It is idle to 
say that women are not politicians because they have not had 
the advantages of a college education, or of a competitive exami- 
nation in history and other branches of knowledge, or because 
they are not admitted to degrees. How many men among the 
myriads that form our social state have had similar helps ? 
Yet men take naturally to politics, and women do not. It is 
the habit of ladies like Miss Becker to argue as if all or most 
men enjoyed a first-class education, while women were syste- 
matically excluded. But take the great mass of men—those 
who do the major part of the world’s work, and are the chief 
producers of its current opinion—and it is very doubtful if 
in their boyhood they have had a bit better education than 
their sisters. A few thousands of the rich and titled do 
undoubtedly obtain a higher education than can possibly be 
had by women; but these are the exceptions. The millions of 
both sexes stand very much on the same footing with regard to 
schooling; yet—by some principle of natural selection, as we 
contend—the men take to the basiness relations of life, and the 
women to the domestic. If women are really as well fitted as 
men for affairs of business—including politics, which are the 
business affairs of the nation—why do they not make their quali- 
fications apparent ? They can read; they have newspapers at 
their disposal; they are as free as men to acquaint themselves 
with everything that goes forward in the world. If they will not 
do so, why are we to be blamed? Is it absolutely necessary, 
before a woman can form any opinion whatever on the respective 
merits of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, that she should be 
able to read Latin, or to pass an examination in science? If 
so, we fear there are but few men who would be competent to 
give a vote at the approaching elections. The truth is that 
women have never, at any time (except in a few special in- 
stances), shown a natural disposition to politics and the exact 
sciences. They have been engaged in work to the full as 
important, for which God and Nature have beautifully fitted 
them—the work of the affections, of the domesticities, of the 
purity of beauty, of the beauty of purity, of the tender and 
spiritual side of things, of heavenly aspirations in the daily 
toil of earth, We—we men—cannot do that work: our 
natures are too much roughened by the fight in which we 
live. Women can do it, and it is a task which they need not 
desire to exchange with any that the world can offer. Only 
do not let them suppose that they can do that and the fighting 
too. They must make their choice, and perhaps it is not 
arrogating too much to say that we also are entitled to have a 


voice in the matter. 
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In the discussion which ensued on the reading of Miss 
Becker's paper, Mr. Heywood stated that the University of 


London proposed next year to confer degrees upon ladies “ in 


the event of their passing a rather stiff examination.” He did 
“ Spinsters of Arts,” 


not yet know whether they would be called “8 
or what. We can, of course, have no objection to such a plan 


being tried; but we suspect it will be either a mischief or a 
failure—and a failure in any case. It is speciously argued by 
ladies of Miss Becker’s mode of thinking that women should 
be admitted to precisely the same education and the same 
walks of life as men, because, if there is no distinction of sex 
in their respective minds, an artificial discrepancy should not 
be allowed to interpose, and, if a distinction really exists, it 
cannot be destroyed, since in that case it would have all the 
force of a natural law. But they forget the mischief which 
(in the latter contingency) may be effected in the mean- 
while by encouraging a false standard of education, and 
by feverishly stimulating women to enter pursuits for 
which they are not fitted. The sex will vindicate 
itself in the end, no doubt; but for a time it may 
be sadly and mischievously warped. That the education 
of girls might be made much better than it is, we have no 
doubt, but not by assimilating it to the training of men. To 
speak the plain truth, we do not see what is to be gained by 
these “ examinations” and “ degrees,” while we do see that a 
great deal of the bloom and freshness of girlhood will be lost 
by them. If women are frivolous now (which is not what we 
say, but what the strong-minded of their own sex say), they 
would be frivolous then, with the addition of an unbearable 
priggishness ; and, besides, we are far from easy on the question 
of health, when “stiff examinations ” have had their effect on the 
nervous organization of girls. Degrees are all very well, but 
they are not necessary to intelligence. The gates of knowledge 
are open to women as it is, and any woman who exhibits 
special aptitudes is not found to lag behind men in science 
and learning. But the forcing system is peculiarly bad in the 
case of women, and may bring us to a race of unsexed beings, 
whom men will only recognise as feeble imitations of 
themselves. 
































































ADMIRALTY IN THE COUNTY COURT. 


HOSE portions of the Statute Book which comprise the Acts 
relating to the County Courts may not perhaps prove the 
most entertaining reading, but they at least afford a useful 
instance of how legal reform is carried out in this country. 
A little more than twenty years ago the prosecution of any 
claim, however simple, in the superior courts of law, was attended 
with so much expense, and so many irritating and utterly useless 
forms, that a change of some sort became an absolute necessity. 
An attempt, to some extent successful, was made to cleanse 
Westminster Hall of some of the expensive and meaningless 
rubbish which encumbered it. Forms of action were abolished, 
special pleading was hit so hard that “the abominable art ” 
as an ex-chancellor termed it, may be said to have ceased to 
exist ; but after all, no great advance was made to so cheapen 
the law as to bring it within the reach of the poor man. 
Instead of cheapening and enlarging the superior courts, a class 
of new tribunals were established, which were intended to relieve 
Westminster Hall of the less important legal business which was 
taken there, and to offer law at a reduced price, though perhaps 
inferior quality, to those who needed it. If the framers of the Act 
of 1846, who sought to create courts where debts of £20 might be 
recovered, could have seen twenty years into the future, we 
doubt whether they would have ventured to trust the tribunals 
which they had originated to the hands of future law menders 
without establishing them upon a widely different basis than 
that which was given to them. The Admiralty Jurisdiction 
Act is but one step, and certainly not the last, in the scheme 
to create a machinery in which every sort of dispute which can 
arise among human beings may be decided. At the present 
day, it would be almost impossible to say what it is a County 
Court Judge cannot do. He comprises in himself a small Court 
of Chancery and of Probate. Hehas something or other to do 
with charitable trusts, friendly societies, scientific institutions 
merchant-shipping, custome, successions, metropolitan buildings, 
joint-stock companies, and the arrest of absconding debtors; 
and his sphere of usefulness has now been further extended to 
, the smaller classes of cases in which the High Court of Admi- 

ralty hitherto has exercised an almost exclusive jurisdiction. : 

The Act empowers the Queen in Council on the representation 

of the Lord Chancellor to appoint any County Court to have an 

Admiralty jurisdiction, assigning to it a certain district, which is 

to embrace a distance seawards of three miles from the adjacent 

shore. The courts thus selected are to have power to entertain 
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| claims for salvage when the property saved does not exceed one 


thousand pounds, and the amount claimed does not exceed three 
hundred pounds. Claims for towage, necessaries, or wages not 
exceeding a hundred and fifty pounds; claims for damage to 
cargo, or damage by collision, not exceeding three hundred 
pounds; and even these limits may be exceeded where the parties 


| agree by memorandum in writing that the Court shall have 








jurisdiction. The judge is also to have power to arrest any 
vessel or property the subject of litigation before him, upon 
being satisfied by evidence that it is probable that it will be 
removed out of the jurisdiction of the Court before the 
plaintiff’s claim is satisfied. In deciding upon claims in respect 
of salvage, towage, or collision, the County Court judge is, if he 
should desire it, to be assisted by two nautical assessors, to be 
selected from among the persons having nautical skill and 
experience residing in the neighbourhood, a list of whom is to be 
made and submitted to the approval of the judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty. The Act, whilst it provides for the 
transfer to the Court of Admiralty of causes commenced in 
the County Court when the amount in dispute exceeds the 
statutory limit, takes very effective means to prevent the 
former Court from being encumbered with causes which ought 
to have been commenced in the County Court. A claimant 
offending in this way is not only deprived of costs, but is 
liable to be condemned to pay the costs of the opposite party. 
The Act contains a most useful provision with regard to 
appeals. It enables any party who is dissatisfied with the 
decision of a County Court judge, when the amount decreed to 
be paid exceeds fifty pounds, to appeal to the High Court of 
Admiralty; but he is required to lodge his appeal within ten 
days from the date of the order which he seeks to reverse, 
and no further appeal to the Privy Council is allowed without 
the express permission of the judge of the Court of Admiralty. 
The Lord Chancellor is empowered, with the assistance of 
the Judge of the Court of Admiralty, to frame rules and orders 
for the conduct of business, and there appears to be little doubt 
that, with carefully-framed regulations, it will turn out to be a 
most useful piece of legislation, and of very considerable benefit 
not only to the mercantile marine but to the general shipping 
interests of the country. It may perhaps appear hazardous to in- 
trust a jurisdiction extending to three hundred pounds, and which 
may frequently involve very difficult questions of law, to judges 
who were originally established for the purpose of trying simple 
contract actions where only twenty pounds was in dispute; but 
if we remember that justices of the peace have for some time 
possessed the power of entertaining salvage claims of a very 
considerable amount, and that the functions of County Court 
judges have been enormously increased since the first Act 
creating these judges in 1846, the Act will not appear 
such a leap in the dark after all. The more difficult 
questions of international law which arise in prize and slave- 
trade causes, are excluded from the County Courts by the 
fourth section, which provides that neither the Act, nor any 
Order in Council made under it, shall confer on a County 
Court jurisdiction in any prize cause, or in any matter within 
the Naval Prize Act of 1864, or arising under any of the Acts 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. There is every reason 
to hope that in time the County Courts will be found to give 
satisfaction in the administration of this branch of the law, 
and in the other multifarious duties which recent legislation 
has cast upon them; but before that result can be secured, the 
great change that has been effected in the position of the County 
Court judge must be recognised, the office must hold out more 
attractions than it does at present for experienced lawyers, and 
those who fill it should be selected more with a view to the 
efficient discharge of its duties than as a retirement for 
respectable elderly gentlemen who have failed in their profes- 
sion. 


_—- — 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NORWICH. 


T is not easy upon the immediate cessation of the ebullition 
and turmoil excited in the mind by the flood of incidents 

and the stream of knowledge pouring in almost simultaneously 
from the various sections, the lecture-rooms, and the soirées 
for a full week, to give a concise and perfect epitome of results 
attained. It is much easier a week or month after to calmly 
consider what really was done, and how much good is likely to 
come out of it. Still, like flashes of success seen through 
the dense smoke of battle, flashes of good augury are already 
visible from this Norwich meeting of 1868. In itself, few 


gatherings of this scientific institution amongst those of late 
years have equalled the present in energy and concreteness; and 
while hospitality has been as free and as liberal in its ordin 


course as during any of the pleasurable experiences in previous 
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towns and cities, the lavish entertainment given in the beautiful 
grounds of Crow Point has wreathed the brows of Mr. and 
Lady Harvey with a crown of fame in the annals of the city. 
The progress of science, however, is the watchword of the 
British Association, and in an admirable spirit and in a practical 
way Colonel Strange has put the question direct to this august 
body—How can this progress best be accomplished? The 


Association have decided, as they were bound to do, to take _ term ethnology from the Geographical section, and the sup- 


action in the matter, and a committee has already been 
appointed to consider and report at the coming meeting next 
year at Exeter. Professor Stokes, who is to be the president, 
has a thoughtful and scrutinizing mind, and from his close 
connection with Cambridge, may be able to give good aid in 
this excellent undertaking. Colonel Strange’s project is not 
to teach science, but to obtain a distinct opinion how 
science may be best advanced. “Science,” he says, “ must 
be taught, extended, and exhibited.” The idea is not 
to limit scientific education to the working classes, but to 
develop it in every class, in every phase. “A movement of this 
kind, based on rational, if somewhat utilitarian, considerations, 
is certain to make,” so Colonel Strange believes, “ very rapid 
progress with Englishmen; and we may take it for granted 
that science will soon be ‘taught’ throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.” That there is a tendency in this direction, 
as well as a need, cannot be denied. Oxford itself is now 
taking the lead in the scientific education movement—a move- 
ment which is only part and portion of a still greater national 
one inevitably destined to follow. This subject is then one 
well and deservedly taken in hand with all due dignity and 
deliberation by the British Association. 

Another topic for congratulation in the recent meeting is the 
evident better concord between the manifested spirit of religion 
and the manifested spirit of science. At one period of the 
existence of these great annual congresses the battle between 
pure materialism and pure fanaticism seemed likely to become 
a yearly duel of no small dimensions; but notwithstanding the 
Darwinian tendencies evoked by the President’s deservedly 
applied praise of his eminent friend, Professor Tyndall, in a 
remarkable address delivered in the Physical section, led the 
train of scientific thought through all the structural and auto- 
matic processes involved in the growth and production of vege- 
tation and animal bodies, up to that point where the union of 
mind and matter makes an incomprehensible break in what 
the highest intellects have not yet bridged over. Science and 
Darwinianism may explain the processes of the formation of 
the living body, and the development of the new species; but 
no philosopher, however learned, has ever yet comprehended 
the source, the means, or the manner of communication between 
his own body and his soul.. And so in the infinity of time and 
space, the philosopher can well and truly comprehend the 
material, but the connection or power of the immaterial and 
sentient is beyond his ken. 

Human ills and ailments, pain, sensation, volition and in- 
volition, passions and sentiments, labour, food, want, and 
riches have each come in for notice in the Economic section. 
Dr. Richardson, that indefatigable producer of medical novel- 
ties, brought forward no less than three important papers, each 
enough to give an unknown man a reputation, each valuable 
enough to deserve a record. His experiments on the freezing 
of living animals, and their resuscitation, have a strange 
fascination, and the knowledge derived from them a remark- 
able use; his illumination of organic tissues, and the observa- 
tions on the action of poison upon the organs of small trans- 
parent fish, have a practical and benevolent end and aim, 
whilst his report of the investigations of the anzsthetic pro- 
perties of the methyl compounds is seemingly an invaluable 
contribution to practical medical science. In economic science 
and statistics, “arterial drainage,” the “ broads” of Norfolk, 
the drainage of the fens, and other engineering and farming 
subjects attracted notice, as they naturally might be expected 
to do in an agricultural county; but the paper on the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer, by the Rev. Canon 
Girdlestone, made a decided impression. Land was shown to 
be more valuable than formerly, yet wages in the West of 
England—for it was that distant portion of the realm, and not 
Norfolk, that was spoken about—were low, the condition of 
the labourer unimproved, fuel and provisions dear, “ education 
become a necessary of life, and the poor-rate so administered 
as to quench every feeling of independence.” The Canon 
invokes legislation as a help to redeem the wretchedness. Fol- 
lowing close upon this topic, the game laws were presented in a 
zoological aspect by Mr. Newton, who had the boldness to 
speak for the birds and to censure the sportsmen. He very 


Properly advocated a “ close time,” during which the carrying 
of a gun should be an offence. 


| 











In geography and ethnology there have been a good many 


| instructive essays and accounts of travel, but not much talent 


devoted to the ethnic characters of races; whilst the anthropo- 
logists have been in this and the Physiological section utterly 
silent. How far the long-standing feud has been modified by 
the death of the late venerable president of the Ethnological 
Society, it is not easy to know; but the elimination of the 


pression of the word anthropology in the title of the Congress 
for Pre-historic Archeology, carried on simultaneously under 
the presidency of Sir John Lubbock, must be, one would 
think, ultimately terminated by a total suppression of these 
two sciences at these annual meetings, or the formation of a 
special department or sort of cock-pit for the two. In real 
practically useful inventions and discoveries, the system of 
puddling iron by the gas-flame or regenerative furnaces of 
Mr. Siemen takes the highest rank of any topic of the kind 
brought forward at the meeting. Not only is the iron produced 
superior in quality, but there is a gain under this process of 
12 per cent. in the quantity of metal produced from the ore. 
The geologists were, as is their wont, as busy as bees in their 
pleasantly located department. The finest display of specimens 
was the very remarkable and unique series of sections of 
carboniferous corals prepared by Mr. Thomson of Glasgow. 
The delicacy of the structure was brought out by the most 
marvellous care; and it was pleasant to notice the accord with 
which these beautiful preparations were assigned for Dr. 
Duncan’s use in his important labours on the fossil corals of 
this country. 

The Physical and Mathematical section was not rich in 
papers of extraordinary value. The admirable report upon 
luminous meteors by Mr. Glaisher and his colleagues told in 
brief, but very lucid terms, how, in a few years, with limited 
funds, but unlimited energy and perseverance, the shooting- 
stars had been rescued from a chaos abandoned by astronomers 
as a hopeless unintelligibility, and arranged into their proper 
position and order as a regular system of planetary bodies 
running their due courses, and possessing a peculiar relation- 
ship or connection with another interesting class of heavenly 
bodies, the comets. Mr. Huggins, too, of whose spectral 
analyses of the light of stars, nebulae, and comets, and the 
remarkable knowledge of their constitution which he has in this 
way realized, Englishmen may well be proud, contributed a most 
valuable account of his recent investigetions in these directions ; 
the celebrated Father Secchi, of the Observatory of Rome, who 
has also worked in this line, contributing additional information. 
The work of mapping the moon has been actively prosecuted 
by Mr. Birt’s committee, and the question of the recent changes 
in some of the prominences of its surface had the advantage of 
being discussed in the presence of the Baron Maedler, upon 
whose careful work in former years rests one side of the evidence 
of the changes referred to. ‘The Baron adheres to the correct- 
ness of his work, and, the resemblance of the so-called crater of 
Linné to its outline in Baer and Maedler’s map being no longer 
exact, the admission of a change would seem to be no longer 
controvertible. In geography Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s graphic 
account of the Prairies of America, Lieutenant Brine’s account 
of the Antiquities of Cyrenaica, and Mr. Palgrave’s spirited 
discourse upon the North-east Turkish Frontier and its Tribes, 
received the greatest attention. Other papers there were of 
great value, well worthy of criticism, and calling forth careful 
consideration, but when it is known that there were over three 
hundred read in the aggregate, more than a glance at the 
principal ones becomes impossible here. 








MADAME RACHEL. 


ROM the moment Madame Rachel was arrested on the 
charge brought against her by Mrs. Borradaile, there was 
a general wish that she should, if possible, be convicted. She was 
regarded, very properly, as an impostor, who was trading upon 
the weakness of awoman who was a fool on her own showing, and 
was advertising promises which every one but her victims, in- 
cluding herself, knew to be so many lies. That she succeeded in 
deceiving vain and frivolous women into a belief in the potency 
of her art there can be no doubt, and there is just as little that 
she made them pay handsomely for her services. Plain people 
called this sort of traffic swindling; and at the same time that 
Madame Rachel was the object of a great deal of ridicule, there 
was a very strong feeling that she was a nuisance, which ought 
to be put down if it were possible. . It was therefore a disap- 
pointment to find that the jury by whom she was tried last 
week on the charge of defrauding Mrs. Borradaile of money, 
plate, and jewellery, were unable to agree upon a verdict. It 
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has since then been reported that eleven were for a conviction, 
and that the dissentient was 80 determined to acquit the 
er under any circumstances that he had come prepared 
with provisions. What truth there may be in this statement 
we know not. But we have little doubt that the jury had to 
decide upon an imperfect case, and in the dark. The judge in 
his summing-up owned this, and candidly admitted that he 
was utterly unable to understand a great many of the many 
curious things which had been imported into the case. There 
were indeed, many things, he said, which were utterly inex- 
plicable, either on one side or the other, and therefore he could 
not hope to convey to them with any degree of perspicuity 
that which was not clear to his own mind. That is the im- 
pression which those reading the report of the trial must 
carry away with them. The charge was that the prisoner had 
obtained money from Mrs. Borradaile, and had induced her to 
execute a deed under the false pretence that Lord Ranelagh 
was in love with her, and wanted to marry her. One of the re- 
markable facts of the case was that the prosecution was partly 
based upon certain letters which were produced by the prisoner. 
Mrs. Borradaile’s account of these letters is that they were 
exchanged between her and Lord Ranelagh, Madame Rachel 
acting as the channel through whom they were received and 
delivered, and Lord Ranelagh for some unintelligible or irrational 
reason passing under the name of “ William.” It is not im- 
possible that Mrs. Borradaile should have believed that a man 
who had only once spoken to her should address her in the 
fervid terms of the epistles which have been published. A 
woman who could believe in Madame Rachel’s Peach Blossom 
Cream and Alabaster Powder, in the Magnetic Dew Water | 
from Sahara, and her other “ inimitable toilet preparations,” | 
might almost believe anything. But it is nearly as incredible 
as anything can be of such a woman that she should believe 
that Lord Ranelagh had hurt his arm and dictated his love- 
letters to his footiman. Mrs. Borradaile was no longer young; 
she was married two-and-twenty years ago; she had moved in 
good society, and must have known that such a thing was | 
utterly impossible. But the letters speak for themselves con- | 
clusively as to the fact that they were neither written to Lord | 
Ranelagh, nor written by him. Mrs. Borradaile stated in the | 
witness-box that she had only seen Lord Ranelagh on two 
occasions in the shop of Madame Rachel. But in one letter to 
“William,” dated the 6th of October, 1866, she wrote :—“ It | 
is well known in Pembrokeshire that I have been living with 

you for some months. You cannot be surprised at this con- | 
sidering the life we have been living.” Again, “ Am I to believe — 
that the woman you travelled with, whom you introduced to 

me as your sister, is your mistress?” And in another letter | 
dated the 18th of October, 1867, she wrote, ‘“ My own dear | 
William, it was very kind of you to take care of my comb | 
and frisette.” None of these passages could apply to | 
Lord Ranelagh, according to Mrs. Borradaile’s own state- 
ment. Did they apply to nobody? She would have had the | 


prison 





jury believe that she wrote under the dictation of the prisoner, | 


who had such power over her that she acted implicitly as she 


directed. But it would require proof of insanity to support | 
such a statement in regard to the passage which refers to what | 


took place in Pembrokeshire. Will any one believe that a 
woman in her senses would sit down and write at the dicta- 
tion of another words which were not only false, and written 
to a man who knew that they were false—a man, too, to 
whom, as she says, she expected to be married—but which 
committed her to an assertion, false or true, that she had 
forgotten her self-respect and forfeited her position as a modest 
woman P 

We cannot resist the impression that Mrs. Borradaile’s 
letters are fatal to her case, and if it is true that eleven of the 
jury were for a conviction, they could hardly have understood 
the question submitted to them. It is quite possible that the 
prisoner, commencing operations upon Mrs. Borradaile’s com- 
plexion, may have found a shorter cut to her purse than through 
the Arabian soaps and Alabaster liquid. It is alleged by 
Madame Rachel’s solicitor that on one occasion she reproached 
Mrs. Borradaile with her extravagance on her paramour. So 
far the evidence must be regarded quantum valeat. But Mrs. 
Borradaile, when questioned on the point, did not deny Mr. 
Haynes's assertion. We are thus forced to the conclusion that 
Lord Ranelagh was not the only lover which Madame Rachel 
brought to bear upon Mrs. Borradaile. He was not the “ Dear 
William ” with whom she had lost her reputation in Pembroke- 
shire, and whom she thanked for taking care of her comb and | 
- frisette. There was, at least, one other Richmond in the field. | 
What else can we infer from Mrs. Borradaile’s own statement 
to “ Dear William,” in connection with the bad repute which | 
she and he had earned in Pembrokeshire, that she had received 


a letter from her daughter full of insults? Why should her 
daughter insult her? Why should it be “ well known” to the 
people in Pembrokeshire that she and her correspondent had 
been living together for some months? The story 1s in- 
credible. “Dear William” was not Lord Ranelagh, bat 
undoubtedly he was something more than the creation 
of Madame Rachel’s brain. The further prosecution 
of the prisoner is postponed till next sessions. Now, if 
the prisoner has really cheated Mrs. Borradaile, we hope that 
Mrs. Borradaile’s advisers will suggest to her the judiciousness 
of making a clean breast of it, even though it should prove not 
to be so clean a breast as it ought. It is clear to us that if 
only the same facts are placed before a fresh j ury which were 
placed before the jury last week, the prosecution must fail. 
Mrs. Borradaile is clearly both a weak-headed and a wrong- 
headed woman. She has been trying to screen herself, aud 
some one else—the “ Dear William” of her letters. If she is 
resolved to persist in this endeavour, the sooner she withdraws 
from the pending prosecution the better. But as for screening 
herself, that is hopeless. Unless she can explain away the 
letters which have been published, better than she has yet 
explained them, no jury will believe her story. Why she 
should struggle any longer at concealment is best known to 
herself. “ William’s” secresy may be worth preserving; but, 
unless Mrs. Borradaile can put a very different face upon her 
conduct by ampler revelations, she has nothing to conceal. We 
do not mean, in saying this, to convey the idea that Madame 
Rachel has been hardly treated. We are quite prepared to 
believe the worst of her. Her line of defence amounts to this, 
that she was accessory to an immoral intimacy between 
Mrs. Borradaile and the mysterious William, and ladies who 


might feel tempted to try the worth of her cosmetics should 
bear this in mind. We should be sorry to think the fact would 


tend to increase her business. 








THE LITERARY CHARACTER. 


HIS song was made to be sung at night, and whoso reads 
it in broad daylight will never read the mystery right: 


and yet it is childlike easy. A little parodied, this verse of 
- Miiller’s ought to stand as a motto over every discussion which 


is at all encumbered with cant. The subject before us is abso- 
Intely overrun with cant, and it is no impertinence to begin by 
saying that it was made to be considered by honest minds; 
that whoso considers it with an equivocating mind will never 
get at the truth of it: and yet it is childlike easy. 

It would be possible to come closer in the title to the subject 
by making it Genius and Self-Restraint ; but this is too fine. 
Again, the term Literary man is so bandied about, that it is 
scarcely a title of honour, and one might say the Character of 
Men of Letters; but that is not concrete enough, though men 
of letters and literary men are etymologically the same thing. 
One point must be made clear—that this question does nut 
concern itself with all professional writing men. Of these there 
are thousands, hardy journalists, and hardy bookmakers, who 
in their type of character are in nowise distinguished from 
manufacturers or other men of business proper. It must also 
be remembered that there are borderlands to which all criticism 
of types can only have a qualified application. For immediate 
purposes, the literary character means t! a‘ very specific type 
in which the presence of a peculiar temperament, associated 
with more or less of the thing called genius, seems to have a 
perpetual tendency to prevent the working of a life in con- 
tinuous orderly grooves. Of this type, and its relations to 
society, an incalculable amount of trash has of late years been 
written. 

In the first place, though this is only collaterally, while 
truly, related to the main topic, we have been told that litera- 
ture, as a profession, has positive advantages over every other. 
All this nonsense, deriving mainly from some unlucky sentences 
of Mr. Thackeray’s, has been lately answered in an excellent 
article in Once a Week, to which we refer our readers. But it 
chiefly concerns us now to remark that literature can never be, 
in the strict sense, a profession to a man or woman of the type 
we are dealing with. Faculty, which founds itself upon vision 
or sensibility, can never wholly lose its character of high spou- 
taneity; in other words, can never wholly assume the character 
of a supply made to a demand. It may be stimulated to 
exertion, and it often is; but to profess to supply good or wise 
or beautiful thoughts, put in words, for money, is like professing 
to supply goodness, wisdom, or beauty, in any other shape, for 
money. The chief thing which saves literature as a profession 
from being destructive to literary men (again let our definition 
be borne in mind) is that they have usually a considerable 
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reserve of mental product on hand, which only requires some | distinguished from goodness, which is incumbent upon us all) 


external stimulus to be immediately drawn out in paying | to be expected in a religious teacher; and much more of the 


forms—with more or less pain to the producer. 

This, however, is by the way, though relevant, and really 
involving in another shape the whole question. The most 
important, and also by far the most delicate and difficult part 
of the subject remains, namely, the question raised by Mr. 
Masson in the first volume (when are we to be favoured with 
the second P) of his Life of Milton. We have been abundantly 
-informed of late years that. the whole relation of the literary 
character to society is now changed or changing. It is in- 
sisted, without qualification, that we may legitimately demand 
the same features of citizenship in the poet as we may in the 
man of business; that the allowances, if any, which we make 
for the artist are to be in no wise different from those which 
we make for a reputable tax-gatherer; that in fine, from the 
type of character which ministers to certain wants of society, in 
virtue of an exceptional endowment of certain sensibilities 
which may be roughly said to lie midway between the intellect 
and the qualities which make ordinary citizens, we are entitled 
to demand with the same rigour as from the ordinary citizen 
the citizen-making qualities. In a word, again, that if John 
Clare breaks a good rule which John Gilpin keeps, John 
Clare is as much a wrongdoer as John Gilpin would be if he 
broke it. 

Now, in practice, none act upon this but downright fools, 
and we shall show in a moment where the error of it lies. 
But, at all events, it is on the face of it absurd. The artist is, 
by the basis of his constitution, a savageas much as a citizen; 
and citizens must take or leave him as he is. Citizens elect to 
take him. They fillip their heavy lives with the impulses 
which he imports into those lives, in virtue, first, of the un- 
citizenlike and primeval quickness of his passions; secondly, in 
virtue of his superior sense of symmetry in form; thirdly, in 
virtue of what follows upon these—his imperious hunger for 
expressing himself in such form. Now, it is glaringly obvious 
that these qualities, of whose spontaneous force society gets the 
benefit, do not readily ally themselves with the virtues of pru- 
dence. And the question is, which way will you have it? We 
believe ourselves in reparative spiritual forces to which every 
son or daughter of man may have recourse, extra his character 
and his circumstances ; but, so far as life is calculable or criti- 
cisable, a man’s character-force is a determinate quartity. 
Its productive power, moral and other, is bounded. Plus here 
inevitably means minus there. All the sophistry and cobweb- 
spinning in the world cannot get outof this. You have as much 
right inexorably to demand a tender ballad from John Gilpin 
as you have inexorably to demand citizen qualities from John 
Clare. Do you plead the distinction between what is intel- 
lectual or artistic, and what is moral? The distinction will 
not avail you here. For the total moral force of a community 
is, also, for purposes of criticism, a determinate whole, with a 
perfect solidarity, from which you cannot at will take this, and 
leave that. In other words, not even John Gilpin’s virtue 
would remain the same if you took away John Clare’s poem. 
Whoever produces or does any good thing helps every other 
good thing, and God is in heaven to see all fair. But as 
surely as a man who has a special vocation goes off his line in 
that vocation, so surely he lessens the value of what he gives 
to the world. Milton was a Puritan; and his Puritanism 
seriously damaged his poetry. Shakespeare was a theatrical 
man of business, and the very parts of his plays which we all 
agree to wish away are those which he wrote to please his 
theatrical public. Wordsworth was a close, arid man, and the 
“‘ Excursion ” is all the worse for it. In Mr. Tennyson’s poetry 
we can distinctly trace a struggle and a bifurcation. He de- 
cided to become the poet of modern citizenship, and he has lost, 
accordingly, in the warm and daring vigour that we cannot, 
without a pang, spare from the poet. What is the poet to do, 
then? That—not to speak it profanely—is his look out. We 
want the poetry. © Dii injurie Diis cure. 

Where, then, is the error of which we spoke just now? It 
lies in confounding a negative and a positive. You shall not 
do a wrong to any one—that is a prohibition binding on all 
human creatures, and we are entitled to enforce it absolutely, 


if we can; though, of course, we cannot; the solidarity of | 


things in practice leaves always something for us to condone. 
But, be it observed, to condone in each other. That is—a positive 


rule addressed to everybody, saying, You shall exemplify in . : 
csi, 3 oy eg the field of zoological ornament is so wide that there is no 


your life the same special good qualities as everybody else does, 
is at once an absurdity and an injury. It would imply, fairly 
carried round, that there is no special characteristic modesty 
to be expected from a woman, and no special fluent tenderness ; 
that there is no characteristic energy or aggressive courage to 
be looked for in a man; no special natural bias for holiness (as 








like. 

The subject is inexhaustible, not in itself, for it is very easily 
seen round, but in its relations and suggestions; and we will 
venture upon two more remarks. One is, that it is absolutely 
impossible for the high literary type of character to do its 
work well without long periods of absorption,—by which we 
mean periods spent in absorbing material,—periods that 
cannot be predicted beforehand, although they create for the 
lettered life a peculiar rhythm which alone must make the 
prudent virtues difficult of practice; even presuming in each 
case, what is so rare in the literary type proper, vigorous 
health, and (what is impossible in that type without injury to 
its characteristic features) prompt self-control. The prudent 
virtues can be thoroughly cultivated only by those who are 
without long periods of spontaneous absorption, and who have, 
at all times, the power of passing rapidly from one subject to 
another, as the needs of the hour dictate. 

Lastly, if any one thinks all this goes to suggest that 
laxity of life and a weak sense of high obligation are to be 
thought of as necessary elements in the differentia of the 
literary or artistic type, he is wrong. In reviewing Mr. Swin- 
burne’s life of Blake, the Spectator not long ago hit the 
white upon this subject. It said that, in Blake’s case, the 
lack of respect for external restraints was supplied by his 
profound sense of the mystery, awfulness, and beauty of things. 
This is quite just, and it points to the direction in which the 
true-hearted man, of the type we are considering, finds his 
checks and his guide-posts. In plain fact the genuine literary 
man lives under as much restraint as any other man—under 
more than thousands of men. How many good citizens would 
be capable of the self-denial of a life like Blake’s? The truth 
is, all the prudent virtues might have been built upon a far 
narrower basis of self-restraint. But for that Blake was not 
born. He was born to another work, and he did it, and enriched 
the world for ever: even though he had had a vice, which he had 
not. If we think for a moment, we readily perceive that it 
is not mere restraint that is repulsive to the temperament of 
genius. It is mechanism—the mechanism of control, which 
has no life in it. A man like Blake, or a much inferior man, 
knows quite well that all this mechanism is of no use except as 
it derives a living force from what he finds in the atmosphere 
of awe, wonder, and beauty in which he moves. He revolts 
from the mechanism, consciously or unconsciously; and gets 
the prime law of his life at firsthand. Doubtless, it seems to 
him as bad that other people do not do the same, as it does to 
other people that he does not like their mechanism. When the 
lines of detail which he draws from a different point of de- 
parture—lines that ought to coincide with theirs—owing to 
mistakes in either his geometry or theirs, do not coineide, he 
thinks his peculiar order of mistakes as fit for condonation as 
theirs. It seems to us that these things must always be so; and 
that all ideas of a change in the relative positions of the literary 
type and society in general are illusory. This type improves, 
and that type improves; but it is in the nature of things that 
they should keep their respective places, 








THE SLAUGHTER OF GULLS. 


E are informed that at one of the recent meetings of the 
British Association, Professor Newton “referred to 

the enormous demand for the feathers of the white gull by 
the modern fashion of ladies’ hat-plumes, and almost electrified 
his fair hearers by informing them that every lady wearing one 
of these feathers bore upon her forehead the brand of a mur- 
derer.” Asa natural consequence, Miss Becker, whose paper 
on the equality of the sexes has provoked some attention, arose 
and protested against her sisters being held responsible for the 
indiscriminate slaughter of the white gull. She attributed the 
share women have in the matter to the ignorance in which we 
men are content to allow the gentler sex to fall. No lady, she 
said, would willingly wear the feather of a bird that was 
destroyed in the act of feeding its young. We are glad to per- 
ceive that Miss Becker, despite her theory of the equality 
of the sexes, grants to her sisters the possession of a certain 
maternal sympathy which brings them into closer connection 
with sea-gulls than could be experienced by men. And really 


necessity for women to provoke the merciless murder of sea- 
gulls during the nursing season. The fauna of the British 
Isles is surely sufficiently extensive to supply models for any 
practical ornament which it may be desirable to add to 
ladies’ costume, Already we have had beetles, butterflies, frogs, 
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lizards, and humble-bees brought into requisition for the adorn- | 
ment of the feminine head; and there is no reason why women, 
especially if they are at that season when, according to Miss 
Becker, they undergo a process of deification, should not indulge 
the utmost caprice of their fancy in selecting natural objects for 
their embellishment. But for the future let them forego 
the pleasure (which, by the way, is now chiefly relegated to 
maid-servants and milliners’ girls) of wearing on their heads 
the pinion or breast of grebe, gull, Ailsa cock, or tern. If they 
must have such ornaments, let them wear the feathers of those 
birds which are killed under certain restrictive laws, such as the 
pheasant, partridge, &c. 

The most interesting topic handled by Professor Newton 
was the preservation of wild animals, especially during the 
season of reproduction. Now, the ordinary apologists for the 
stoat, weasel, hawk, owl, and similar animals of prey are wont 
to seek refuge in what they call the principle of the balance of 
nature. The balance of nature is precisely one of those meta- 
physical abstractions which science abhors. There is no such 
thing as the balance of nature, unless one wishes to designate 
by such a term that ever-shifting proportion of numbers be- 
tween certain genera and species which is the result of con- 
ditions varying at every moment and in every place. The 
ordinary theory of the balance of nature is simply this, that if 
you allow all animals to breed without human interference—if 
you allow the ordinary struggle for life to have its way, without 
opposing one species or helping another—Nature has provided 
such a harmonious system of checks and counterchecks that 
all genera and species will flourish, and man will not the less 
be supplied with all those necessaries which he demands from the 
animal and vegetable kingdom. It is a beautiful theory; but, 
like a good many beautiful theories, it is wholly untrue. There 
exists no such law of compensation and mutual accommodation. 
Indeed, human intervention multiplies the chances of every 
species of animal having a fair field and no favour. If the 
human race were to-morrow to be suddenly whipped out of the 
world, and England left a prey to a wild luxuriance of animal 
and vegetable life, each species and genus fighting with all 
other species and genera for space and provender, would not the 
chances of the extinction of certain species be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied? “The most effectual protection to animals,” said 
Professor Newton, “is that afforded by public opinion ;” and 
among species which have disappeared from England within 
the memory of living man he only mentions the bustard and 
the great copper-fly. ‘These disappeared because it was not 

the interest of man to preserve them. In short, man constructs 
his own “ balance of nature” in order to suit himself. When 
he finds that certain birds or fishes or quadrupeds are useful 
to him, he assists their multiplication by destroying their foes. 
“Such slaughter,” observes a contemporary, who seems to have 
an innocent faith in the balance of nature, “ removes a check 
which Nature had imposed, and deranges an established order.” 
Upon this principle a man may have a cat which he finds con- 
tinually with the remains of a young partridge in its mouth, 
and permit this destruction to go on from evening to evening 
in the hope that Nature will impose her check, and show in 
September as many partridges in his fields as in those of his 
neighbours. But Nature helps them who help themselves ; and 
as she has as much concern in the immediate satisfying of the 
cat’s hunger as in the probable strength of the September 
coveys, the chances are that the cat has the best of the 
“established order.” “This, be it observed, is quite a distinct 
question from the blunders which gamekeepers commit in de- 
stroying too ruthlessly animals which they consider to be prejudi- 
cial to their preserves. The whole theory of game-preserving is 
one of expedients, and there are scarcely two men agreed as to the 
necessity for the extirpation of this or that animal. When, 
therefore, a naturalist comes forward and. points out what he 
considers the mistake of shooting hawks, on the ground that 
the hawk makes sickly birds its quarry, and consequently 
strengthens the pheasant and partridge and grouse tribes by 
ridding them of their weakly members, the question becomes 
one of experimental research. The naturalist does not say to 
the gamekeeper, “This system of yours is both absurd and 
cruel, Let Nature take her course; let every animal prey 
upon every other animal to the extent of its power; and you 
will provide abundant shooting for your master.” The advice 
omen s palpable non-sequitur, and the gamekeeper says to 

imself, “ That’s all very well; but if I find partridge-feathers 
lying about every morning, and know that the young birds are 
being killed by the dozen, and am further aware that stoats 
and weasels do the damage, why I mean to kill the stoats and 
weasels.” We do not see, therefore, how Professor Newton's 
pruposal—that, during a certain time of the year the mere 
carrying of a gun by any one should be made punishable—could | 


| be adopted without our reverting, more or less, to that general 
| struggle for life in which the “ balance of nature” is supposed 
_ to exercise its corrective functions. ; 
' too thoroughly killing out stoats, hawks, or owls; but that is 
| an error of degree; and it is absolutely necessary that pre- 


Gamekeepers may err 1n 


ventive measures should be taken at the time when the preda- 
tory animals, having their own young to look after, most destroy 
the young of those animals which are useful to mankind, 

We entirely join, nevertheless, in Professor Newton's detesta- 
tion of the usage to which the sea-fowl which come to our 
shores are subjected. In most cases there cannot even be ad- 
vanced the poor excuse of killing the birds for their feathers. 
“No one had ever complained of them as injurious, as raising 
the price of herrings, sprats, or oysters; yet excursion-trains 
convey the sportsmen of London to Lancashire, the Isle of 
Wight, and Flamborough Head for the purpose of destroying 
these harmless birds. Each bird shot is a parent, and its 
young are thus exposed to death by starvation.” Indeed, it is 
only in the breeding season that the Cockney attempts to kill 
those birds; for then they become quite tame, will hover over 
the boats in order to pick up the bits of biscuit thrown out to 
them, and venture so near as to give a man who never put @ 
gun to his shoulder before an easy certainty of slaying them. 
But the climax of this “wild sport” is reached by those who 
stealthily approach, by sea or land, the rocks on which the 
birds breed. Here they find splendid scope for scattering 
shot out of their two-guinea fowling-pieces; for besides 
the flocks of birds perched on the shelving crags, there are 
nests and young birds also within reach. We have seen @ 
gang of these sportsmen, in the spring, firing up through the 
nests of a rookery, on the chance of some of the young rooks 
tumbling out; and it is hard to decide which is the nobler form » 
of amusement. If Professor Newton would prevail on the 
authorities to invent an expedient by which such people should 
be prevented from ever using a gun at all the country would 
be grateful to him. But to dispossess every one of a gun 
during the spring and summer months would be an impossible 
arrangement, unless gamekeepers and other persons requiring 
guns in the exercise of their profession could be exempted. A 
certificate might be granted to all such persons which would 
exclude those who merely shoot for the barbarous delight of 
killing, irrespective of the condition of the bird or of its young. 

Meanwhile it is highly desirable that local enactments should 
be made use of to repress the gratuitous murder which the 
cockney loves to commit whenever he approaches the sea. 











HOLIDAYS IN TOWN. a 


HERE are certainly many places where one would rather 
find oneself at this season of the year than in London, and 
yet a man who is not scared by a passing flirtation with solitude 
may hope for a good deal of quiet amusement even there. For 
once you have so much spare time on your hands that, after 
using all that you want for yourself, you can bestow some 
of it conscientiously upon other people. New sensations have 
additional zest for you, that you court them in familiar 
scenes. Softened by the sense of a common misfortune, you 
and the people that circumstances bring you in contact with 
extend each other that catholic sympathy that deepens and 
widens as you increase the range of your mutual experiences. 
And you feel, as it were, all the relief of exchanging the being 
mangled nightly in correct costume and in stifling drawing- 
rooms for the dressing-gown and the easy-chair of strictly 
private life, 
There is a luxury in doing what you please without being 
swayed by the fear of public opinion. Even should you ven- 
ture to fly in its face, it is become so diffuse and disorganized 
as to be almost powerless. The West-end is as deserted now in ? a 
the day-time 2s the City always is during the night. You 
may perpetrate solecisms on etiquette and tamper with the ‘ 
conventionalities in places where, a few weeks before, you were 
tied down by the fear of man or woman to the most starched 
rigidity of demeanour. Now you can refresh yourself in the 
memories of your inquisitive youth, staring with a bucolical 
interest into the windows of Bond-street shops. It is a 
pleasure, once in a way, and at least as profitable as the in- 
spection of a row of stalls in one of the universal expositions, 
And no one remarks you as you do it, except the butcher’s 
boy who is standing at your side, gazing too, but with a lotos- 
eating indifference of demeanour, and the blasé air of a thorough 
boy about town. Any highly-dressed people you see about 
are sure to be fresh from the country. What they may think ; 
is a matter of no consequence, as your paths will probably A 
never cross each other again; and, moreover, being utterly 
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depaysé, they do not assume to know good from evil, and are 


) 


inclined to accept the tone of London life from any one who | 


has the air of being at home there. As for any of 
your own acquaintances, you need not be the least afraid 
of their observations. The chances are, 
them who are still in town have stayed for business, and 
are undergoing the confinement, with hard labour, their fate 
has sentenced them to. ‘The fashionables are gone; the 


| 


The park is as desert-like in the aspect of its vegetation as in 
the rarity of its animal life Where a little ago your aching 
eyes could repose themselves in the masses of fresh green 


_ foliage, now the trees are like the palms that compass Tadmor- 


that those of | 


in-the-Wilderness, when drought and the simoom have toned 


_ them down to the tints of the crumbling columns below. The 
| grass has vanished long ago, and the bare, brown ground 


pseudo-fashionables have imitated them, in so far at least that | 


they have made themselves invisible. Should any one of these 


last stumble across you unwittingly, for his own sake he will | 


not betray your secret, for to show you up would be to confess 
his own guilty presence in town. If you see him at all, it is 
with a snap-glance, as he shoots across some thoroughfare, 
from one side of a street to another, like a night bird dashing 
over a strip of sunshine. For now for once he has taken to 
unobtrusive raiment, emerges stealthily from his half-opened 
door, turns sharp down the nearest bye-lane, and, in so far as 
he can, works out underground the daily business of his life. 

The plain people who stay in town, and are not ashamed of 
being there, get more genial, now that the never-resting labour- 
machine is working half tides, spite of some natural envy of 
their luckier neighbours. The overtaxed frame has time to 
calm itself, and the work they have to do gets to be almost a 
pleasure, as it drives the day along, that otherwise would hang 
upon their hands. The stream of trade has fallen to low- 
water mark, and they pull the boat lazily along, and stave off 
their more disagreeable business to the morose weather of the 
melancholy autumn. Your tailor and bootmaker’s managing 
men—the heads of the great houses are away at the baths or 
on the moors—accept your trifling orders with affability, 
almost with gratitude. They utterly ignore that melancholy 
little bill that has been running so long, although they are far 
too much men of the world not to understand that there may 
be financial reasons for your being in town when you are. And 
when a friend chances to ask for you at your club, what a 
cloud of pages the porter sends through the deserted building 
to hunt you up. And the waiters, instead of serving you with 
a mechanical politeness, dictated simply by the self-respect they 
owe themselves, really and obviously feel a pleasure in gratify- 
ing or anticipating your wishes. When you appear, their 
faces beam as bright as their scarlet waistcoats, and you are 
almost embarrassed walking up the desolate dining-room, as 
they dash around you and follow streaming in your wake, like 
sharks about the canoe of the lonely traveller. Their great 
head himself insists in serving you your slice of cold meat, the 
chief of his staff has claimed and monopolized the mixing of 
your modest salad, and, down to the infinitesimal buttons, each 
brings his tribute of sauces and condiments to your growing 
table, looking the while like a train of slaves from the 
Assyrian sculptures. The moping commissionaire without 
watches for your daily visit, and throws so much of 
wistfulness into his cordial bow, that the responsibility 
of providing him occasional employment begins to weigh 
upon you. And it is no easy matter finding him work 
when there is scarce a soul left in town to be sent to. 
Another source of anxiety to your vacuous mind is the cabmen 
who are lying in wait opposite the door. Should they chance 
to be awake and on the watch, they show a most perverted 
ingenuity in wresting the most innocent act of yours into a 
signal. A casual raising of your hand to your head as you 
lounge out on the steps and you have a chariot-race imme- 
diately, of which you are the animated goal. After all, it is 
done rather as a distraction than of serious purpose, and on 
the whole—hard as-fares are to come by in the dull season— 
they seem grateful to you for falling like a stone in the stagnant 
waters of their life. Even to them it would appear absurd that 
a man should pay to be driven when his time is a drug, and 
when he accepts any scrap of business as a godsend, to be 
carefully nursed through a long afternoon. 

It is in the Park that the sense of your forlorn loneliness is 
most apt to steal upon you. As you lounge on a bench, and 
your eyes half close themselves under the drowsy influence of 
the sultry air, phantom equipages seem to crowd noiselessly 
in the drive, and spectral riders come charging in silent regi- 
ments down the Row. Crowds of the old familiar faces group 
themselves under the trees, and well-remembered figures float 
in speechless flirtations over the rails. You rouse yourself 
with a start as a beggar whines his plaintive appeal 
into your ear, proving that there are at least some of 
the West-end mendicants who have not started on a pro- 
fessional tour in the provinces. There is no help in sight, 
and of course no policeman, and you read determination in 
the eye of your new acquaintance; so you ransom yourself 





by an effort of questionable charity, and resume your stroll. ‘ stripped, 


cracks and wrinkles like the brick-coloured cheek of some 
withered old harridan. It is sunnier by the Seine than on the 
Thames, and yet were we now in the Bois or the Pare de 
Monceaux we might, cool our heated feet on a soft-piled carpet 
of velvety turf. Why cannot those who preside over our 
metropolitan rus in urbe consult at once the healthful and the 
beautiful, and import one or two of those long flexible water- 
snakes, which might meander through the shrubs on their 
countless wheels and with their endless jets, and scatter life 
and freshness around their trail? Higher up, the hanging 
gardens at the windows of the Knightsbridge Barracks shame 
Lord John Manners and his horticultural staff, and are a proof 
the more that the Government has no chance against private 
enterprise in the ornamental any more than in the utilitarian. 
There are snakes lurking near the flowers, and at the mens’ quar- 
ters hard by, supine warriors are lolling over the window-sills 
in their shirt-sleeves, their faces looming god-like and lovingly 
through the haze that hangs over their brule-gueules upon the 
nymphs of the nursery that pose themselves behind the 
perambulators below. And if you envy them their inter- 
communing of the soul and eyes, or if the sameness of a 
succession of scenes of still-life has begun to pall upon you, 
you have only to go out of the wilderness of the park into the 
busy thoroughfare that skirts it behind. There you stand on 
the brink of that troubled stream of life that is always ebbing 
and flowing between the city and its suburbs. You find ser- 
mons preaching you contentment in the care-worn faces that 
load the omnibuses, and may return in peace and thankfulness 
to disport yourself in the quiet backwaters in which you have 
been abandoned. A man who takes a holiday is bound to enjoy 
it, and he may find the monotony of the sea-side come to 
weigh on him with a terrible oppression, or the steady down- 
pour of rain in the Highlands jar on his nerves like the horrible 
torture of the water-drop. Left in town, he has slight expecta- 
tion of amusement; and anything he can pick up in that way 
is so much clear gain. And, even if he have spent a lifetime 
there, should he find everything barren and unentertaining, he 
may rely on it that the fault is in himself and not in his 
surroundings. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Irish Church question has been the subject this week of 
two manifestoes, both proceeding from men whose utterances 
cannot but influence the tone of the political world—Sir 
Roundell Palmer and Mr. Coleridge. Both are Liberals, but 
there is a clear distinction between their views upon this ques- 
tion. Some opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions have 
urged the danger of setting any portion of the Church of 
England free from the control of the Royal supremacy ; and 
Mr. Coleridge, Liberal as he is, is not disposed to relinquish 
what he considers “the beneficial effect of the legal position 
of the Royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical,” nor is he 
“ prepared for the creation of a great, wealthy, highly-educated, 
powerful, and perfectly unfettered religious body in Ireland, 
and to have the scenes of South Africa enacted upon a greater 
scale much nearer home.” So loth is Mr. Coleridge to incur 
this anomalous state of things,.that he feels bound, at any 
risk of misconstruction, to say that “if Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal to reserve three-fifths of the endowments of the disesta- 
blished body be carried into effect, I shall insist, with all the 
power I can, that the present standards of doctrine, and the 
present safeguards for toleration and liberality of opinion shall 
remain with the endowments.” 





Tuts raises a most difficult question. If the Church in Ire- 
land is to be cut adrift by the State, and stripped of its 
Parliamentary sanction as the National Church of Ireland— 
ridiculous as the misnomer is—it seems hard that it should be 
at the same time disowned as far as benefits are concerned, and 
recognised wherever it is possible to inflict stringent obligations 
upon it. As the question is discussed, difficulties are developed 
which were not foreseen. Mr. Gladstone’s view is undoubtedly 
that there are endowments of which the Irish Church should be 
and others, to the extent of three-fifths of the whole, 
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which she should be allowed to retain. It is a nice question 
whether these three-fifths should be left to her own absolute 
disposal ; and when we speak of “ her,” the question naturally 
arises, “ Who is she?” We know what she is now; but who 
: ean tell what she may become if she is left to herself? If we 
face this consideration, the apparent hardship of throwing her 
off and holding her on is materially diminished. Some con- 
stitution, subject to law, she must have. This is a great dif- 
ficulty. But a repetition in Ireland of the South African 
Charch is not to be thought of. The Guardian, in touching 
on this question, says :—‘‘ We agree in setting a high value on 
old and settled standards of faith, and on securities for the just 
and reasonable interpretation of them; but we should oppose, 
as best we could, the illiberal timidity .... which, on the 
mere grounds that Irish Churchmen are comparatively nume- 
rous, wealthy, and well educated, would shrink from carrying 
out the principles of disestablishment fairly, and try to place 
them as a body, when disestablished, in a different legal position, 
and under a different kind or degree of legal superintendence 
or control, from other unestablished communities.” There is 
reason in this; but what guarantee will the laity of the Irish 
Church possess that its doctrines in a state of disestablishment 
will be what they were while the bond of the Royal Supremacy 


held them in check. Sir Roundell Palmer is ready to vote for | 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, but will not pledge | 


himself in the dark to any large measure of disendowment. 





Tue state of St. Pancras Workhouse has been again made 
the subject of a report by the Lancet, in consequence of alleged 
cases of ill-treatment of the sick which have occurred within 
the last ten days. According to what we read in our medical 
contemporary, “attention is drawa to the defects exposed in 
1865, which have since been remedied with more or less 
success. Cruelly short bedsteads have been replaced by others 
of sufficient length. Lavatories have been greatly improved, 
and baths provided. The scanty supply of towels has been 
completely remedied. The staff of nurses is increased in num- 
ber and efficiency. The objectionable practice of detaining 
acute cases of insanity in the imbecile wards has been entirely 
done away with, and there are now three resident medical 
officers instead of two. Nevertheless, there are still great 
defects. Every part of the house is seriously overcrowded, 
and even now, when the number of inmates is at the lowest 
point, beds are made in the corridors upon the floor.” The 
Lancet points to other defects, loudly calling for amendment, 








and makes some suggestions which the officials will do well to | 


consider. Great service is being rendered to humanity by the 
articles of this high medical authority. 





Tae muzzling of the dogs is to be abated on the 31st, until 
further order. Meanwhile a number of curs have been poisoned 


dexterously and carted off for agricultural purposes, so that Sir | 


Richard Mayne’s decree has not been unproductive of good. He 
might now turn his attention to thieves, especially watch-chain- 
snatchers. ‘They are on the increase in the City, and if not 
discouraged before the dark evenings set in, it will not be safe 
to garry a watch in any City thoroughfare after four o'clock. 
The West-end of London just now is as free from constables as 
the backwoods of America, After eight o’clock you may walk 
from Bayswater to Knightsbridge without meeting one. This 
we suppose arises from a conviction in the minds of the 
authorities that the wretched classes left in town this time of 
the year are not worth looking after; only perhaps that the 
same idea to a limited extent influences the garroting profession 
some mischief might be occasioned by the opinion. 





Tae Pall Mall in a note calls attention to the rumour that 
our own volunteers are contemplating a visit to Belgium, and 
reminds them that if they go they ought not to repeat the 
mistake made on a previous occasion of inviting the Belgians 
to London. Our belief is that the Belgians have had enough 
of us : the luncheon we gave them, the noise we made about 
paying for it, and the drenching they got at Wimbledon are 
not likely to be forgotten by them. The Belgian news- 
papers at the time published a report from an English journal 
which described a feast in honour of their countrymen as com- 


posed of an insufficiency of tough fowls, washed d th 
and water instead of Brighton seltzer. mreieomeuns 





Mr. Stuart Worttey distinctly repudiates the letter whi 
" ch 
pledged him to return the money received for commissions in 





the Crédit Foncier concern, and has thus vindicated directors 
of companies generally from a weakness which few believed 
them capable of feeling. Doubtless such men as Mr. Albert 
Grant or Sir Morton Peto would have pronounced the letter 
with a whiff of conscience in it as a forgery, but journalists 
and others may be excused for the enthusiasm with which they 
hailed an almost poetical homage to the principle of restitution. 
We must be all more careful in future. The perpetrator of 
the hoax who induced Mr. Stuart Wortley to come forward in 
his proper form ought to be prosecuted for libel. 





Tue gentlemen who devote themselves to getting upon the 
peaks of mountains have broken new ground it appears, and 
the Times this week contains a letter from three members of 
the Alpine Club who have spent the last month in exploring 
the Caucasus. They do not record any perils; so that the 
Matterhorn is likely still to be the favourite. Even the “ rarity 
of the air,” a well-known luxury in mountaineering, was 
nothing to speak of. 





Ir is reported that the judges intend to carry out some 
alterations with regard to juries. A “ boot-eater” (a gentle- 
man who is supposed to be prepared to swallow his bluchers 
sooner than give up his opinion) is said to have been in the 
box during Madame Rachel’s case, and to have provided him- 
self with other refreshments to sustain him before he would be 
reduced to the alternative we refer to. It appears that in 
cases of felony the jury cannot separate until a verdict is 
found; but in cases where a defendant may be charged with 
obtaining property or money they are allowed to leave the 
court, and are liable to be communicated with. Now, many of 
our juries are composed of the class of shopkeepers who sell 
sausages or prepare wines (old port and nutty sherries), or 
who belong to poor law boards and vestries; and it behoves 
the judges to look sharp after them. It is not to be hinted at 
that these honest traders would taint their unsullied hands 
with a bribe, but irregularities have occurred in other ways. 
It has been found before now that a juryman after refreshing 
himself has confused notions of things, and returns to court 
with views of the evidence not quite warranted by the circum- 
stances of the case. 





SEVERAL indications tend to show that the Irish elections 
will not pass off without some physical displays of sentiment. 
In Waterford on Monday two candidates met each other 
in the streets, and exchanged terms usually described in news- 
paper English as more forcible than polite. One, indeed, called 
the other a liar, and spoke of a horsewhip. The gentleman to 
whom this language was addressed (a Quaker, too, by the bye) 
went to an adjacent shop and purchased “ a large blackthorn 
stick, with an immense ferule.” It is not alone necessary in 
Ireland to make profession of sides in politics, but it is useful 
to be prepared to support them by the aid of “a large black- 
thorn stick with an immense ferule,” 





name of the Liberal candidate for East Kenf and to publish 
an address for him in the Times. When,Bir John Croft’s 
supporters had inquired into the matter, Mr. Pemberton con- 
fessed himself, and said he had merely indulged in a hoax or a 
squib, One sincerely envies the friends of Mr. Loftus Leigh 
Pemberton on having an acquaintance possessing so genial a 
sense of humour. The Junior Carlton Club ought to be proud 
of him. He is perhaps the finest squibber of the day. 


Mr. Lorrus Leich Pemperton. was good te to use the 





THERE is a very clever piece of criticism on the writings of 
Mr. Arnold in the current number of Tinsleys’ Magazine, 
although we do not quite agree with the low estimate of Mr. 
Arnold as a poet. The concluding paragraph is neat enough 
to be worth quotation. Referring to Mr. Arnold having pub- 
lished that the Duily Telegraph had most inappropriately coupled 
him with Jeremiah, “just that very one of the Hebrew prophets 
whose style he admired the least,” the writer in the magazine 
says, “ The prevalent opinion will be that whether Mr. Arnold 
admires the style of Jeremiah more or less than that of the 
other prophets is about of the same importance to the British 
public as—well, as it is to Jeremiah himself,” 





_ Tue great Alexandre Dumas claims to have founded Trou- 
ville, one of the most fashionable bathing-places in France. 
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Before it was discovered by the novelist, Trouville was a 
wretched place, containing “ fifteen or twenty fishermen’s huts, 
a dozen thatched cottages, a population of one hundred and 
fifty souls, and a single inn, the Auberge de la Playe. At 
present there are a thousand houses, 5,000 inhabitants at 
ordinary times, and 15,000 during the bathing-season, with 
twenty-five hotels, some of them palaces.” The inhabitants— 
especially the proprietors of the twenty-five hotels—owe some- 
thing to M. Dumas. We wonder are the people who go for 
health’s sake to Trouville as vulgar as the English at Folkestone, 
who make it a prime joke to gather on the pier awaiting the 
arrival of the passengers in order to grin and laugh at such of 
them as are ill. There is no “ ’all by the sea” at Folkestone, 
and yet the irrepressible Briton cannot restrain the custom of 
his peculiar sense of fun. A French gentleman greeted in this 
style, on his first arrival, and having the welcome followed up 
by a bullying from the blackguard type of cabmen peculiar to 
this country, must anticipate a pleasant holiday amongst us. 





Tue letters on sermons still appear intermittently, and are, 
on the whole, as dall as the subjects to which they refer. 
Whether a preacher ought to go in for blessing or cursing the 
congregation,—whether, whatever he does, a good many people 
enjoy being thrilled one way or the other without any reference 
to an improved mode of living,—are questions that are con- 
stantly asked and answered. More than half the pious persons 
who attend churches are afilicted with false or double con- 
sciences, and can feel as nicely and as heavenly as possible 
during the services. Once outside the door of the building, 
however, they fall into their own moods, and do not return to 
the religious one until they are again within the range of the 
influences of the organ, the preacher, the silence, and the 
crowd standing and kneeling in masses, moved by vencrable 
impulses. 





Tue bishopric of Peterborough, which has become vacant by 
the death of the Right Rev. Dr. Francis Jeune, is worth £4,500 
a year, the episcopal jurisdiction extending over the counties of 
Northampton, Rutland, and Leicester, and the population being 
about 490,000. The bishop has in his patronage the arch- 
deaconries of Northampton and Leicester, the four canonries 
in his cathedral, and sixty livings, of the aggregate value 
of about £22,000 a year. The bishopric was founded by 
Henry VIII, in 1541, from the dissolved lands of the Abbey 
of St. Peter’s, founded by one of the Kings of Mercia in 689. 
John Chambers, the last abbot, was the first Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and was consecrated in 1541. Dr. Jeune was the 
twenty-fifth bishop. 





JupcE Berwick, who was killed in the Abergele accident, 
was a gentleman of considerable artistic and literary capacities. 
He was much respected in the court over which he presided, 
and in social life he was known to be most kind and hos- 
pitable. Previous to his appointment as Judge in Bankruptcy, 
Mr. Berwick held the post of Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
for many years in the south of Ireland. 





THERE appears to have been some neat management at the 
St. James’s Theatre during the extra season. The Mexican 
tragedian has not drawn as well as might have been expected 
from so rare an importation, and a “Dupe” writes to the 
Daily Telegraph, detailing how he and others who had paid 
money for being allowed to act, and who were promised small 
salaries, were paid nothing. This circumstance accounts for a 
scene introduced into “ Richard III.” on Saturday last, when 
the supers struck for wages, and the house had to be cleared. As 
for the “ Dupe” who wrote to the Telegraph, it is difficult to 
sympathize with him. If losing a small sum of money cures 
him of a taste for acting, we have no doubt his friends or rela- 
tives will gladly make up the amount to him on the condition 
of his not making a fool of himself again. 





A RETURN, presented pursuant to Act of Parliament, has 
been issued, which gives a general report of the proceedings of 
the Thames Conservancy during the past year. The financial 
account showed that the Conservators received during the year 
1867 a sum of £67,312, including a balance of £5,083 for the 
previous year. The chief items of this sum are tonnage dues, 
£22;991 ; pier dues, £5,627 ; water and canal companies, £2,350 ; 
tolls, £6,120; rents for accommodation, £3,565; fines for 
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raising and removing wrecks, £2,276. The expenditure for the 
year amounted to £63,138, of which more than £8,000 was 
expended in salaries, £4,263 for iron lighters in raising wrecks, 
£4,218 in stores, screws, chains, and buoys for moorings, &c., 
and £2,051 in raising and removing wrecks and obstructions. 
‘The Conservators report that “in the early part of last year 
it was found that great quantities of mud had rapidly deposited 
in the navigable channel néar the main drainage outfalls at 
Barking Creek and Halfway Reach, which threatened to present 
serious impediments to the navigation, and that the fact of 
such an enormous quantity of sedimentary matter being cast 
into the river from the sewer outlets causes considerable appre- 
hension, and requires constant watching, in order that steps 
may be taken to maintain and keep open the navigation.” 





Tue New York Round Table contains a paper headed 
* Recollections of Samuel Lover,” from which we take the 
following :— 


** Lover told me another anecdote, a sort of pendant to the above, 
which is not only curious but true. ‘In Dablin,’ he said, ‘ some years 
before, I had written the song of “ Rory O’More,” but was unable to 
sell it to any music publisher there. Madame Vestris visited Dablin 
on a starring expedition, and wished for a new song to introduce into 
one of her old characters. Some one mentioned “ Rory O’ More,” 
which I had often sung in private, and she sent for me, was charmed 
with the song, and determined to sing it on the stage. I gave my 
free permission. She sang it, made a hit with it, and had to repeat it 
three times a night while she played in Dablin. She introduced it on 
the stage in London, where it took the public earatonce. I disposed 
of my copyright at a liberal price, and the sale was very great. One 
night, after I had been settled—oh, what a settlement!—in London, 
my spirits and funds were very low; I went out to take a walk, and, 
at the corner of the street, found a ballad-singer rattling away with 
* Rory O’More,” and picking up the coppers as he went along. Five 
minutes after that I heard ‘‘ Rory O’More”’ ground upon a hand- 
organ to a large crowd. Two or three times more that night I heard 
the song played or sung, and when I returned to my lodgings there 
was another singer, with a crowd around him, and my youngest 
daughter leaning half-way out of the window, calling out, “ That’s my 
papa’s.” I got hope that night of making money by my pen and 
piano, and at breakfast next morning had a note from Doff & 
Hodgson, begging me to call on them with any songs I might wish to 
sell them,’ ” 








Wirn every respect for the man who fishes fairly for trout 
or salmon, it is impossible not to entertain a contempt for the 
so-called anglers who spend days at the mouths of the sewers 
which flow into the Thames, in order to fill their baskets with 
foul fish, We commend the following (extracted from a com- 
munication from “Greville F.,” of the Field) to the followers 
of the gentle craft, as practised on the banks of the Thames :— 


‘On the Kennet’s banks at Newtown, Reading, there are at least 
four hundred houses, which sewer into this river, and throw their 
domestic scraps into the stream—a sufficient attraction alone for coarse 
fish. But once or more during the day a steam tug screw, with barges 
in tow, passes up this tributary. When the craft arrive at the first 
lock, and nearly opposite ‘Jemmy Hall’s’ the fisherman, where it is 
shallow at present (perhaps more so than ever it has been known), the 
vessels touch the bottom, and stir up the deposit, which colours the 
stream and sends down the liquid filth far into the Thames, As soon 
as this settles a little the roach come on the feed with amazing greedi- 
ness, and continue so for three or four hours. Under such circum- 
stances little or no ground-bait is needed, and the roach that are taken 
are all of a character that request the indalgent help of the landing- 
net. While I was there the other day the Express tug passed, and [ 
saw the action most plainly; the result upon the sport below was 
almost immediate, and singularly continuous. I was assured, and I 
can readily credit it, that 20fb to 25Ib of roach are taken in a few 
hours in this way with a single rod, most of which are of 1Ib and 
several of 1}Ib. The dace are likewise very fine, and much like those 
from tte Colne. As for the chub, they are equally induced to come 
up the Kennet after this attractive nastiness, but they either partake 
of it in greater quantities, or cannot stand it so well, as, after satiety, 
they at times become s0 stupid as to be readily taken with the landing- 
net without the aid of the angle.” 





Comr.arnts are being made of the reckless and useless de- 
struction of sea-fowl, and ladies are requested to assist the 
preservation of zulls by not wearing the feathers of the birds 
in their hats. The gulls slaughtered for ornamental purposes 
bear no proportion to those shot by stupid and cruel gunners, 
who, without the knowledge or heart of sportsmen, spend their 
holidays firing heavy charges into flocks of sea-fowl. The 
authorities in the Isle of Man have set a good example to those 
of the adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland, by sup- 
pressing this species of amusement, which is, indeed, only fit 
for cads, and to which cads incline by a law of their nature. 





THE accounts from the moors are not cheering. Our con- 





accommodation, £5,169 ; ballast licenses, £1,356; and fees for 


temporary Land and Water ascribes the falling off in the bags 
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made to the effects of the grouse disease and to the trying dry 
The burning of the Yorkshire game covers has of 
course spoiled the shooting there, and from Kintyre our con- 
temporary says “ the news is anything but exhilarating.” The 
meaner sport of partridge shooting, however, promises well. 
The coveys are thick, and the birds strong and forward. 


weather. 





‘ {ae French, it appears, have taken to firing Chassepots at 
live horses, in order to test the weapon thoroughly. The Star 
remarks “that they had already killed Garibaldians enough for 
this purpose.” Our neighbours have certainly somewhat ghastly 
notions of experimental essays. Last year they made targets 
of dead men; now they set up living horses for the same 
purpose. After all, however, death by the Chassepot may not 
be worse than death by the knacker’s poleaxe. 





Tue following particulars of the Central American Republic 
of Honduras and the recent loan are from an official source :— 


‘The advices from Hondaras by the West India packet are of a 
very satisfactory character. The President Medina was making a 
personal tour of the country, and had inspected the several new sta- 
tions established for the cutting of mahogany on an extensive scale for 
shipment to the agents of the railway loan in England for realization, 
so that the proceeds may be paid over to the trustees for the interest 
and sinking fund. The arrangements recently made by H. H. Sefior 
Gutierres, the Honduras Minister in London, for an extensive emi- 
gration from Europe, were received with great satisfaction on all 
sides, more especially as it will be the means of introducing a 
superior system of cultivation and labour, which is so much needed 
in a country where four crops of corn and other cereals are pro- 
duced every year. In Truxillo, near the Atlantic terminus of the 
railway, the emigration society called ‘Fomento Hondareno’ is 
already established, with the object of importing European families 
into Honduras. This society is ready to give a house to every 
family, with twelve hectares of land. The society also allows each 
family six months’ rations, together with seeds, agricultural imple- 
ments, two oxen, and a horse gratuitously. The children will havea 
free school provided for them at the cost of the Government. Emi- 
grants are exempted during the first five years from all taxation, and 
no religious restrictions are imposed.” 








CoLontaL newspaper editors have troubles to contend against 
which their more favoured brethren here little imagine.—The 
Sydney Morning Herald observes that a recent issue of the 
Shoalhaven News was published on paper of the very duskiest 
of brown hues. We were at first inclined to throw it into the 
waste-paper basket, but, calling to mind that after all there 
was really nothing in colour, and that the paper before us was, if 
not “a man,” at all events “a brother,” we opened it, and 
found the following apologetic note for the dark appearance 
that had been assumed :—“ Our appearance this morning re- 
quires an explanation. Some ten days ago we wrote toa 
gentleman who occasionally supplies us, and, placing all con- 
fidence in the paper coming by last Wednesday’s steamer, we 
did not think of ordering the material in other quarters. The 
steamer, however, arrived, but, to our mortification, without 
the paper. As a matter of course, paper suitable for printing 
not being available, we had to follow the suggestion in the 
negro melody, ‘ Root, hog, or die.’ We shall be supplied in 
time for next issue, and, considering that our brown broadsheet 
is not so badly printed, our readers may accept the change as 
a novelty.” 





Durie last month 30,000 emigrants landed at New York 
from Europe. About 23,000 of them landed from steamers ; 
about 20,000 were from German and French ports, and upwards 
of 26,000 of them were steerage passengers. They arrived in 
nearly forty ships. There were thirteen births on board the 
ships during the Atlantic passage. - The bulk of the emigrants 
were from Germany and the north of Europe, which contain a 
population of 70,000,000, and from which there is a perpetual 
exodus. ‘The chief persons engaged in this enormous pas- 
senger traflic are two German steam-packet companies, called 
the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg and American 
companies, who will before long have a fleet of forty monster 
screw steamers, as large and as fast as any in the world. ‘They 
are now rapidly building five gigantic steamers, at a cost of 
upwards of £500,000. This fleet will form a nursery for a 
German navy. They have now lines to New York and 
age and eo Soon have one to New Orleans. 

companies will monopolize all the pass 
between the Weser, Elbe, and Solent and Eo ay a 
peake Bay, and the Mississippi. What they get for carrying 
mails scarcely equals what they pay to the English Trinity | 











Board. The German steerage passengers are persons possessed 
of a little money, who forsake Europe for the Far West, where 
there is perfect religious and political freedom, and a boundless 
territory and field for enterprise. ‘The Germans form almost 
the whole population of some towns and cities in the United 
States. They indulge in their social and religious customs In 
their new home, and only change their language for the 
English. They are the most welcome emigrants that go to 
the United States. 





Tire medical schools in connection with the great metro- 
politan hospitals will commence their winter session on 
Thursday, October 1, when, according to the Lancet, inaugural 
addresses will be delivered according to the following arrange- 
ments :—King’s College, Professor Guy, M.B., F.R.S.; Uni- 
versity College, Professor Erichsen; Guy’s, Dr. Moxon; St. 
Thomas’s, Dr. Barnes; St. Bartholomew’s, Mr. Thomas 
Smith; St. Mary’s, Paddington, Mr. James R. Lane; London, 
Mr. Critchett; Westminster, Mr. Francis Mason, F.R.C.8.; 
Middlesex, Dr. J. Bendon-Saunderson; Charing-cross, Dr. 
Pollock; St. George’s, Hyde-park-corner, Dr. Acland. 





Once a Week tells an odd story of red-tape from Russia. In 
the year 1850, the Emperor Nicholas, looking over the accounts 
of his household, found an entry something like this :—To 
tallow, for the cure of her Majesty’s cold, 10 roubles. He was 
puzzled, knowing that the Empress was in perfect health. But, 
on pursuing his inquiries, he found the same charge repeated 
day after day for years and years. He demanded an explana- 
tion, and discovered that in the year 1790 the Empress Cathe- 
rine had had a severe cold; that the physician advised her 
to apply melted tallow to her Majesty’s nasal organ; that there 
was none in the palace ; that it had to be procured for her ; and 
that ever since that date—for more than half a century—there 
was every day entered in the accounts of the Imperial house- 
hold a charge for tallow to be applied to the Imperial nose. 





Coysots are at 94 to } for both money and the account. 
The English funds generally have been steady, and in one or 
two instances show an advance, but business is restricted by 
the holidays. There has been a firmness of tone in the rail- 
way market. Foreign securities have been buoyant. Colonial 
Government securities exhibit no change of importance. Bank 
shares havesteadily advanced, and several inquiries have been made 
for the best description of mines. Financial shares are quiet. 
Miscellaneous comparatively active. The following is from 
Mr. Satterthwaite’s circular:—‘*In the London market for 
American securities the only noteworthy change during the 
past week has been in Erie shares, in which the fluctuations have 
been almost entirely regulated by the daily telegraphic quota- 
tions from New York. The lowest officially recorded transac- 
tion on the 2ist was at 30, but from this there has been a 
reaction to 32} to 33, with an apparently healthier market than 
for some time past. Illinois Central shares at 914 to 92} are 
slightly firmer, but United States Government Bonds show no 
alteration, the 5-20’s of 1862 closing 71} to $, the 1865 issue, 
70 to 3, and the Five per Cent. 10-40’s, 66 to 4, ex the Sep- 
tember coupon. Atlantic and Great Western securities are 
without change.” The following is from Messrs. Sharps & 
Wilkins’s bullion price current :—Bar silver, 5s. 0 3-16d. per oz. 
standard; do. for India or China, vid Marseilles, —s. —d., no 
demand; do. holding 5 grains of gold per 12oz., 5s. 03d. 
per oz.; California silver, 5s. 1d. per oz.; cake silver, 5s. 5d. 
per oz.; Mexican dollars, 4s. 103d. per oz., nominal; United 
States dollars, 4s. 103d. per oz.; Chilian and Bolivian dollars, 
4s. 10$d. to 4s. 103d. per oz.; Bolivian half-dollars, 3s. 73d. 
per oz.; Portuguese crusades, 4s. 11d. per oz.; Spanish dol- 
lars (Carolus), 4s, 103d. per oz.; do. (Ferdinand), 4s, 103d. 
per oz.; five-franc pieces, 4s. 114d. per oz.; do. for India, vié 
Marseilles, no demand ; bar gold, 77s. 9d. per oz. standard; do. 
holding 1 oz. fine silver per 12 oz., 77s. 11d. per oz.; American 
eagles, 76s. 2id. per oz.; French gold coin, 76s. 6d. per oz.; 
Russian imperials, 77s. 73d. per oz.; Brazilian gold coin, 77s. 8d. 
per oz.; Tarkish sovereigns, 77s. 54d. per oz.; Spanish 
doubloons, 76s. per oz., nominal; South American do. 73s. 9d. 
per oz.; quicksilver, £6. 17s. per bottle, discount 3 per cent., 
nominal. The following relates to the debt of New Granada :— 
“New Granada Debt.—Messrs. Baring & Co. have to-day 
received the following remittance on account of New Granada 
dividends :—From the Custom-house of Santa Marta, £3,200 ; 
ditto, Savanilla, £1,324—making a total of £4,534. The mail 





frora Guayaquil has brought a remittance of £621, on account 
of interest on the Debt of Ecuador. 
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tion has been approved by the Senate by 126 votes toll. The 
concessionaires have to pay £720,000 caution-money ; and it is 
supposed that a loan of about 7} millions will be raised in con- 
nection with it in obligations, bearing 6 per cent. interest, and 
repayable in fourteen years. It is stated from Frankfort that 
the Prussian Government is about to impose a tax upon all 
transactions on the German Bourses. No definite information, 
however, has yet transpired. The object is said to be not revenue, 
but to repress speculation by means of time bargains. It appears 
that the gold shipments from New York this year have thus far 
amounted to £12,517,000, being £4,787,000 in excess of the 
amount during the corresponding period of 1867, and £2,122,000 
in excess of any total in the corresponding period of previous 
years. The coupons of the Erie Railway Six per Cent. Loan 
of 1865, due September 1, negotiated through Messrs. J. 8. 
Morgan & Co., will be paid at their counting-house, Old Broad- 
street. A drawing of £60,000 debentures in the Rio de Janeiro 
City Improvement Company (Limited) for repayment at par, will 
take place on September 3. The Turkish Government have just 
paid the Smyrna and Cassaba Railway Company £9,575 
guarantee for the year 1867. Itis announced that the liquida- 
tors of the London and Middlesex Bank will make a final dis- 
tribution of the assets immediately after September 30, prior to 
which day the particulars of all claims on the company must 
be sent in. At a private meeting of shareholders in the 
National Bank, held in Cork recently, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the measures to be taken for a recon- 
struction of the board of directors. 





Te net balance as shown by the accounts of the Great 
Western Railway Company for dividend on ordinary stocks for 
the six months ending the 31st July last is £114,558, admitting 
of the following dividends :—On Great Western South Wales 
Ordinary stock at the rate of £3. 10s. per cent. per annum; 
ditto Original stock, £1. 5s. ditto; ditto (West Midland) New- 
port, 10s. ditto; ditto (West Midland) Oxford, 5s. ditto; carrying 
forward a balance of about £17,800. At the half-yearly meeting 
of the Great Western and Brentford Company a dividend of 
25 per cent. was declared. At the meeting of the Metropolitan 
and St. John’s-wood Railway Company the chairman stated 
that the traffic of the line, which was opened in April last in 
an incomplete state, had not so far answered expectations. This 
was attributed to the fares having been fixed too high by the 
Metropolitan Company. They had lately been reduced, and 
the traffic was increasing. At the half-yearly meeting of the 
Llanelly Railway and Dock Company a dividend on the ordi- 
nary stock at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum was declared. 
At the meeting of the North London Railway the report was 
adopted, and a dividend at the rate of 44 per cent. on the 
preference, and 6 per cent. on the ordinary stock, was declared. 
The dividends declared at the meeting of the Northern and 
Eastern were 5 per cent. on the £50 paid shares, and 6 per 
cent. on the guaranteed £50 shares, both less income-tax. 





THe report of the Submarine Telegraph Company states 
that the general commercial depression has continued its 
adverse influence during the half-year ended the 30th of 
June last; but that, notwithstanding this, the receipts 
have been sufficient to enable the directors to pay off £1,000 
of the debenture debt; to provide for the dividend on the 
preference stock, amounting to £1,225, which has become 
an additional charge on the revenue; to recommend a divi- 
dend at the rate.of 5 per cent. per annum upon the ordinary 
stock; and to add £2,659, being the usual proportion of one- 
tenth of the gross receipts, to the reserve fund. The half- 
yearly report of the English and Australian Copper Company 
states that, notwithstanding the universal depression in trade, 
consumption, particularly in India, has kept pace with the 
increased supplies of copper; and all that is wanted to restore 
better prices is that renewed activity in business, so long 
expected, so long delayed, yet of which there now appears to 
be a general expectation. The six months’ working to 31st 
December shows an estimated profit of £2,959. 5s, 2d. for the 
half-year, reduced to £2,001. 12s. 8d. by over-estimate of 
copper on hand 30th June, 1867. This will be sufficient for 
the payment of an ad interim dividend of 6d. per share, after 
paying interest at the rate of £5 per cent. to the reserve fund. 
The reserve fund at the present date stands at £11,960. 6s. 
The report of the Millwall Freehold Land and Docks Com- 
pany states that the docks commenced business on the 14th 
of March, and that to the 30th of June the total of vessels 


A tEtecraM from Florence states that the Tobacco Conven- 





admitted was 292, of an aggregate burden of 98,605 tons; 
also, that the tonnage in dock increased week by week from 
the opening, and on the 380th of June stood at 32,494 
tons, representing sixty-one vessels; while the earnings ad- 
vanced from £167 for the first week to £1,044 for the last; the 
latter sum being sufficient, after meeting all working charges, 
to provide for the debenture interest, and leave a small amount 
towards the claims of preferential capital. 








MEN OF MARK. 
No. XX. 
THIERS. 


Livine as we do at a time when the French press, notwith- 
standing recent enactments, is so fettered and restrained, we 
are apt to forget that it ever enjoyed real liberty. Yet we 
have only to carry back our thoughts to the period of the 
Restoration, and especially to the years preceding the fall of 
Charles X., to find the French journalists rioting in all the 
wantonness of a liberty that was virtually unrestrained, a Bill 
passed in April, 1819, having abolished the censorship and 
declared that offences against the laws for restraining the 
excesses of the press should be tried by juries. At few periods 
in the history of any country has journalism flourished so 
vigorously or occupied the talents of so many men of uncom- 
mon ability. The anonymous system being unknown, men of 
political reputation enhanced the effect of their articles by their 
signatures, and unknown men of talent gained a name for 
themselves and worked their way up to the political stage by 
means of the press. All the great names of the Restoration 
period we find ardently engaged in the conflicts of the daily 
press—Guizot, Berryer, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and an 
infinite number of able writers whose reputations have been less 
durable or less wide-spread. The subject of the present paper 
is one of the most distinguished of those who made journalism 
the stepping-stone to place and power. 


Louis Adolphe Thiers was born at Marseilles on the 16th of 
April, 1797. His father, an owvrier of the port, was, if we may 
believe his son’s biographers, a person of rather a disreputable 
character; but his mother, a near relative of the poet Chénier, 
was an excellent woman, and to her he was indebted for his 
earlier education. When Napoleon founded the Lycée of 
Marseilles, young Thiers, whose parents were very poor, was @ 
successful candidate for one of the free bowrses with which that 
excellent institution was endowed. During the earlier period 
of his school life he was looked upon as an incorrigible mauvais 
sujet; his passion for barley-sugar and green apples, and his 
aversion for books, led him to omit no opportunity of converting 
the latter into cash in order to procure a supply of his favourite 
delicacies. His exuberant spirits carried him on to the perpe- 
tration of many a boyish prank, which rendered him the hero 
of his schoolfellows, and the terror of the masters. On one 
occasion he spread some sticky substance on the chair of one 
of the masters, whose frantic efforts to rise from his seat set 
the class in a roar. On another occasion he secured a cat in his 
desk before school-hours; during lessons he inclosed the poor 
animal’s paws in nutshells, and suddenly let her off under the 
table; puss, terrified at the noise produced by her boots, rushed 
about the room, uttering mews of despair. The scene of con- 
fasion caused by this strange representation of “ puss in boots ” 
can be more easily imagined than described. However, it led 
to the offender's reformation ; after being sobered by a week's 
confinement in the blackhole, he received a severe reprimand 
from the head-master, who deeply humbled the poor boy by 
giving him to understand what his position as a “ bursar” 
really was. He took this reprimand greatly to heart, became 
obedient and studious, and during the remaining years of his 
stay at school, he generally stood at the head of his class, and 
carried off the first prizes. : 

In Waterloo year, young Thiers left the Lycée, and went to 
Aix to study the law. During the period of hig legal studies, 
he sowed his political wild oats, and by his vigorous enuncia- 
tion of Republican principles he drew down upon himself the 
disapprobation of the professors (Louis XVIII. was then king), 
but was generally beloved by his fellow-students. At this time 
the Académie of Aix offered two prizes for an essay on Vau- — 
venargues. Thiers, who was one of the competitors, was in~ 
discreet enough to read his essay to a number of friends; this — 
came to the ears of the judges, who thus learned which was 
Thiers’ essay, and determined not to adjudge the prize to the 
Republican student. They accordingly awarded no prize that 





year, and appointed the same subject for the following year’s 
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made to the effects of the grouse disease and to the trying dry 
weather. The burning of the Yorkshire game covers has of 
course spoiled the shooting there, and from Kintyre our con- 
temporary says “ the news is anything but exhilarating. The 
meaner sport of partridge shooting, however, promises well. 
The coveys are thick, and the birds strong and forward. 





’ {ue French, it appears, have taken to firing Chassepots at 
live horses, in order to test the weapon thoroughly. The Star 
remarks “that they had already killed Garibaldians enough for 
this purpose.” Our neighbours have certainly somewhat ghastly 
notions of experimental essays. Last year they made targets 
of dead men; now they set up living horses for the same 
purpose. After all, however, death by the Chassepot may not 
be worse than death by the knacker’s poleaxe. 





Te following particulars of the Central American Republic 
of Honduras and the recent loan are from an official source :— 


‘The advices from Hondaras by the West India packet are of a 
very satisfactory character. The President Medina was making a 

rsonal tour of the country, and had inspected the several new sta- 
tions established for the cutting of mahogany on an extensive scale for 
shipment to the agents of the railway loan in England for realization, 
so that the proceeds may be paid over to the trustees for the interest 
and sinking fund. The arrangements recently made by H. H. Sefior 
Gutierres, the Honduras Minister in London, for an extensive emi- 
gration from Europe, were received with great satisfaction on all 
sides, more especially as it will be the means of introducing a 
superior system of cultivation and labour, which is so much needed 
in a country where four crops of corn and other cereals are pro- 
duced every year. In Truxillo, near the Atlantic terminus of the 
railway, the emigration society called ‘Fomento Hondareno’ is 





already established, with the object of importing European families 
into Honduras. This society is ready to give a house to every 
family, with twelve hectares of land. The society also allows each 
family six months’ rations, together with seeds, agricultural imple- 
ments, two oxen, and a horse gratuitously. The children will havea 
free school provided for them at the cost of the Government. Emi- 
grants are exempted during the first five years from all taxation, and 
no religious restrictions are imposed.” 





CoLonraL newspaper editors have troubles to contend against 
which their more favoured brethren here little imagine-—The 
Sydney Morning Herald observes that a recent issue of the 
Shoalhaven News was published on paper of the very duskiest 
of brown hues. We were at first inclined to throw it into the 
waste-paper basket, but, calling to mind that after all there 
was really nothing in colour, and that the paper before us was, if 
not “a man,” at all events “a brother,” we opened it, and 
found the following apologetic note for the dark appearance 
that had been assumed :—‘ Our appearance this morning re- 
quires an explanation. Some ten days ago we wrote toa 
gentleman who occasionally supplies us, and, placing all con- 
fidence in the paper coming by last Wednesday’s steamer, we 
did not think of ordering the material in other quarters. The 
steamer, however, arrived, but, to our mortification, without 
the paper. As a matter of course, paper suitable for printing 
not being available, we had to follow the suggestion in the 
negro melody, ‘ Root, hog, or die.’ We shall be supplied in 
time for next issue, and, considering that our brown broadsheet 
is not so badly printed, our readers may accept the change as 
@ novelty.” 





Dunine last month 30,000 emigrants landed at New York 
from Europe. About 23,000 of them landed from steamers ; 
about 20,000 were from German and French ports, and upwards 
of 26,000 of them were steerage passengers. They arrived in 
nearly forty ships. There were thirteen births on board the 
ships during the Atlantic passage. - The bulk of the emigrants 
were from Germany and the north of Europe, which contain a 
population of 70,000,000, and from which there is a perpetual 
exodus. The chief persons engaged in this enormous pas- 
senger traflic are two German steam-packet companies, called 
the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg and American 
companies, who will before long have a fleet of forty monster 
screw steamers, as large and as fast as any in the world. They 
are now rapidly building five gigantic steamers, at a cost of 
upwards of £500,000. This fleet will form a nursery for a 
German navy. They have now lines to New York and 
+ gage and <a soon have one to New Orleans. 
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Board. The German steerage passengers are persons possessed 
of a little money, who forsake Europe for the Far West, where 
there is perfect religious and political freedom, and a boundless 
territory and field for enterprise. The Germans form almost 
the whole population of some towns and cities in the United 
States. They indulge in their social and religious customs im 
their new home, and only change their language for the 
English. They are the most welcome emigrants that go to 


the United States. 





Tue medical schools in connection with the great metro- 
politan hospitals will commence their winter session on 
Thursday, October 1, when, according to the Lancet, inaugural 
addresses will be delivered according to the following arrange- 
ments :—King’s College, Professor Guy, M.B., F.R.S.; Uni- 
versity College, Professor Erichsen; Guy’s, Dr. Moxon; St. 
Thomas’s, Dr. Barnes; St. Bartholomew's, Mr. Thomas 
Smith; St. Mary’s, Paddington, Mr. James R. Lane; London, 
Mr. Critchett ; Westminster, Mr. Francis Mason, F.R.C.8.; 
Middlesex, Dr. J. Bendon-Saunderson; Charing-cross, Dr. 
Pollock; St. George’s, Hyde-park-corner, Dr. Acland. 





Once a Week tells an odd story of red-tape from Russia. In 
the year 1850, the Emperor Nicholas, looking over the accounts 
of his hoasehold, found an entry something like this :—To 
tallow, for the cure of her Majesty’s cold, 10 roubles. He was 
puzzled, knowing that the Empress was in perfect health. But, 
on pursuing his inquiries, he found the same charge repeated 
day after day for years and years. He demanded an explana- 
tion, and discovered that in the year 1790 the Empress Cathe- 
rine had had a severe cold; that the physician advised her 
to apply melted tallow to her Majesty’s nasal organ; that there 
was none in the palace; that it had to be procured for her ; and 
that ever since that date—for more than half a century—there 
was every day entered in the accounts of the Imperial house- 
hold a charge for tallow to be applied to the Imperial nose. 





Consots are at 94 to } for both money and the account. 
The English funds generally have been steady, and in one or 
two instances show an advance, but business is restricted by 
the holidays. There has been a firmness of tone in the rail-— 
way market. Foreign securities have been buoyant. Colonial 
Government securities exhibit no change of importance. Bank 
shares havesteadily advanced, and several inquiries have been made 
for the best description of mines. Financial shares are quiet. 
Miscellaneous comparatively active. The following is from 
Mr. Satterthwaite’s circular:—‘‘In the London market for 
American securities the only noteworthy change during the 
past week has been in Erie shares, in which the fluctuations have 
been almost entirely regulated by the daily telegraphic quota- 
tions from New York. The lowest officially recorded transac- 
tion on the 21st was at 30, but from this there has been a 
reaction to 325 to 33, with an apparently healthier market than 
for some time past. Illinois Central shares at 91% to 923 are 
slightly firmer, but United States Government Bonds show no 
alteration, the 5-20’s of 1862 closing 712 to 4, the 1865 issue, 
70 to ¢, and the Five per Cent. 10-40’s, 66 to }, ex the Sep- 
tember coupon. Atlantic and Great Western securities are 
without change.” The following is from Messrs. Sharps & 
Wilkins’s bullion price current :—Bar silver, 5s, 0 3-16d. per oz. 
standard; do. for India or China, vid Marseilles, —s. —d., no 
demand; do. holding 5 grains of gold per 12oz., 5s. O24. 
per oz.; California silver, 5s. 1d. per oz.; cake silver, 5s. 5d. 
per oz.; Mexican dollars, 4s. 103d. per oz., nominal; United 
States dollars, 4s. 10$d. per oz.; Chilian and Bolivian dollars, 
4s. 10$d. to 4s. 103d. per oz.; Bolivian half-dollars, 3s. 73d. 
per oz.; Portuguese crusades, 4s. 11d. per oz.; Spanish dol- 
lars (Carolus), 4s, 103d. per oz.; do. (Ferdinand), 4s. 103d. 
per oz.; five-franc pieces, 4s. 114d. per oz.; do. for India, vié 
Marseilles, no demand ; bar gold, 77s. 9d. per oz. standard; do. 
holding 1 oz. fine silver per 12 oz., 77s. 11d. per oz.; American 
eagles, 76s. 23d. per oz.; French gold coin, 76s. 6d. per oz.; 
Russian imperials, 77s. 7}d. per oz.; Brazilian gold coin, 77s. 8d. 
per oz.; Tarkish sovereigns, 77s. 54d. per oz.; Spanish 
doubloons, 76s. per oz., nominal; South American do. 73s. 9d. 
per oz.; quicksilver, £6. 17s. per bottle, discount 3 per cent., 
nominal. The following relates to the debt of New Granada :— 
“New Granada Debt.—Messrs. Baring & Co. have to-day 
received the following remittance on account of New Granada 
dividends :—From the Custom-house of Santa Marta, £3,200; 
ditto, Savanilla, £1,324—making a total of £4,534. The mail 
frora Guayaquil has brought a remittance of £621, on account 








of interest on the Debt of Ecuador; 
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A tetrGram from Florence states that the Tobacco Conven- 


tion has been approved by the Senate by 126 votes toll. The 
concessionaires have to pay £720,000 caution-money ; and it is 
supposed that a loan of about 7} millions will be raised in con- 
nection with it in obligations, bearing 6 per cent. interest, and 
repayable in fourteen years. It is stated from Frankfort that 
the Prussian Government is about to impose a tax upon all 
transactions on the German Bourses. No definite information, 
however, has yet transpired. The object is said to be not revenue, 
but to repress speculation by means of time bargains. It appears 
that the gold shipments from New York this year have thus far 
amounted to £12,517,000, being £4,787,000 in excess of the 
amount during the corresponding period of 1867, and £2,122,000 
in excess of any total in the corresponding period of previous 
years. The coupons of the Erie Railway Six per Cent. Loan 
of 1865, due September J, negotiated through Messrs. J. S. 
Morgan & Co., will be paid at their counting-house, Old Broad- 
street. A drawing of £60,000 debentures in the Rio de Janeiro 
City Improvement Company (Limited) for repayment at par, will 
take place on September 3. The Turkish Government have just 
paid the Smyrna and Cassaba Railway Company £9,575 
guarantee for the year 1867. It is announced that the liquida- 
tors of the London and Middlesex Bank will make a final dis- 
tribution of the assets immediately after September 30, prior to 
which day the particulars of all claims on the company must 
be sent in. At a private meeting of shareholders in the 
National Bank, held in Cork recently, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the measures to be taken for a recon- 
struction of the board of directors. 





Te net balance as shown by the accounts of the Great 
Western Railway Company for dividend on ordinary stocks for 
the six months ending the 31st July last is £114,558, admitting 
of the following dividends :—On Great Western South Wales 
Ordinary stock at the rate of £3. 10s. per cent. per annum; 
ditto Original stock, £1. 5s. ditto; ditto (West Midland) New- 
port, 10s. ditto; ditto (West Midland) Oxford, 5s. ditto; carrying 
forward a balance of about £17,800. At the half-yearly meeting 
of the Great Western and Brentford Company a dividend of 
25 per cent. was declared. At the meeting of the Metropolitan 
and St. John’s-wood Railway Company the chairman stated 
that the traffic of the line, which was opened in April last in 
an incomplete state, had not so far answered expectations. This 
was attributed to the fares having been fixed too high by the 
Metropolitan Company. They had lately been reduced, and 
the traffic was increasing. At the half-yearly meeting of the 
Llanelly Railway and Dock Company a dividend on the ordi- 
nary stock at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum was declared. 
At the meeting of the North London Railway the report was 
adopted, and a dividend at the rate of 4} per cent. on the 
preference, and 6 per cent. on the ordinary stock, was declared. 
The dividends declared at the meeting of the Northern and 
Eastern were 5 per cent.on the £50 paid shares, and 6 per 
cent. on the guaranteed £50 shares, both less income-tax. 





Tue report of the Submarine Telegraph Company states 
that the general commercial depression has continued its 
adverse influence during the half-year ended the 30th of 
June last; but that, notwithstanding this, the receipts 
have been sufficient to enable the directors to pay off £1,000 
of the debenture debt; to provide for the dividend on the 
preference stock, amounting to £1,225, which has become 
an additional charge on the revenue; to recommend a divi- 
dend at the rate. of 5 per cent. per annum upon the ordinary 
stock; and to add £2,659, being the usual proportion of one- 
tenth of the gross receipts, to the reserve fund. The half- 
yearly report of the English and Australian Copper Company 
states that, notwithstanding the universal depression in trade, 
consumption, particularly in India, has kept pace with the 
increased supplies of copper; and all that is wanted to restore 
better prices is that renewed activity in business, so long 
expected, so long delayed, yet of which there now appears to 
be a general expectation. The six months’ working to 31st 
December shows an estimated profit of £2,959. 5s. 2d. for the 
half-year, reduced to £2,001. 12s. 8d. by over-estimate of 
copper on hand 30th June, 1867. This will be sufficient for 
the payment of an ad interim dividend of 6d. per share, after 
paying interest at the rate of £5 per cent. to the reserve fund. 
The reserve fund at the present date stands at £11,960. 6s. 
The report of the Millwall Freehold Land and Docks Com- 
pany states that the docks commenced business on the 14th 
of March, and that to the 30th of June the total of vessels 








admitted was 292, of an aggregate burden of 98,605 tons; 
also, that the tonnage in dock increased week by week from 
the opening, and on the 30th of June stood at 32,494 
tons, representing sixty-one vessels; while the earnings ad- 
vanced from £167 for the first week to £1,044 for the last; the 
latter sum being sufficient, after meeting all working charges, 
to provide for the debenture interest, and leave a small amount 
towards the claims of preferential capital. 








MEN OF MARK. 
No. XX. 
THIERS. 


LIvine as we do at a time when the French press, notwith- 
standing recent enactments, is so fettered and restrained, we 
are apt to forget that it ever enjoyed real liberty. Yet we 
have only to carry back our thoughts to the period of the 
Restoration, and especially to the years preceding the fall of 
Charles X., to find the French journalists rioting in all the 
wantonness of a liberty that was virtually unrestrained, a Bill 
passed in April, 1819, having abolished the censorship and 
declared that offences against the laws for restraining the 
excesses of the press should be tried by juries. At few periods 
in the history of any country has journalism flourished so 
vigorously or occupied the talents of so many men of uncom- 
mon ability. The anonymous system being unknown, men of 
political reputation enhanced the effect of their articles by their 
signatures, and unknown men of talent gained a name for 
themselves and worked their way up to the political stage by 
means of the press. All the great names of the Restoration 
period we find ardently engaged in the conflicts of the daily 
press—Guizot, Berryer, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and an 
infinite number of able writers whose reputations have been less 
durable or less wide-spread. The subject of the present paper 
is one of the most distinguished of those who made journalism 
the stepping-stone to place and power. 

Louis Adolphe Thiers was born at Marseilles on the 16th of 
April, 1797. His father, an ouvrier of the port, was, if we may 
believe his son’s biographers, a person of rather a disreputable 
character; but his mother, a near relative of the poet Chénier, 
was an excellent woman, and to her he was indebted for his 
earlier education. When Napoleon founded the Lycée of 
Marseilles, young Thiers, whose parents were very poor, was @ 
successful candidate for one of the free bowrses with which that 
excellent institution was endowed. During the earlier period 
of his school life he was looked upon as an incorrigible mawvais 
sujet; his passion for barley-sugar and green apples, and his 
aversion for books, led him to omit no opportunity of converting 
the latter into cash in order to procure a supply of his favourite 
delicacies. His exuberant spirits carried him on to the perpe- 
tration of many a boyish prank, which rendered him the hero 
of his schoolfellows, and the terror of the masters. On one 
occasion he spread some sticky substance on the chair of one 
of the masters, whose frantic efforts to rise from his seat set 
the class in a roar. On another occasion he secured a cat in his 
desk before school-hours; during lessons he inclosed the poor 
animal’s paws in nutshells, and suddenly let her off under the 
table; puss, terrified at the noise produced by her boots, rushed 
about the room, uttering mews of despair. The scene of con- 
fusion caused by this strange representation of “ puss in boots ” 
can be more easily imagined than described. However, it led 
to the offender's reformation ; after being sobered by a week's 
confinement in the blackhole, he received a severe reprimand 
from the head-master, who deeply humbled the poor boy by 
giving him to understand what his position as a “bursar” 
really was. He took this reprimand greatly to heart, became 
obedient and studious, and during the remaining years of his 
stay at school, he generally stood at the head of his class, and 
carried off the first prizes. 

In Waterloo year, young Thiers left the Lycée, and went to 
Aix to study the law. During the period of hig legal studies, 
he sowed his political wild oats, and by his vigorous enuncia- 
tion of Republican principles he drew down upon himself the 
disapprobation of the professors (Louis XVIII. was then king), 
but was generally beloved by his fellow-students. At this time 
the Académie of Aix offered two prizes for an essay on Vau- ~ 
venargues. Thiers, who was one of the competitors, was in- 
discreet enough to read his essay to a number of friends; this 
came to the ears of the judges, who thus learned which was 

Thiers’ essay, and determined not to adjudge the prize to the 
Republican student. They accordingly awarded no prize that 
year, and appointed the same subject for the following year’s 
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competition. When the next year came round, Thiers sent in 
his old essay again, and the second prize was awarded to it; 
the first prize was given to an essay which had come straight 
from Paris. A fashionabie audience filled the room on the 
occasion of the distribution of the prizes; fancy the discom- 
fiture of the judges when on opening the inclosure which con- 
tained the name of the successful candidate, they found the 
well-known signature of Adolphe Thiers. The roar of laughter 
with which the assembly greeted the publication of the name 
added to the confusion of the judges, and the prizeman was 
borne in triumph through the streets by his fellow-students. 

Mignet, so well known as the historian of the Revolution, 
studied law at Aix at the same time as Thiers, and they 
were both called to the Bar in 1818. After three years expe- 
rience of the dulness of professional prospects at Aix, they went 
together to Paris. Thiers, by dint of pushing and determina- 
tion, soon gained the good-will of some influential persons, and 
he had not been many months in Paris before he had a choice 
of several desirable positions, one of which was a post on the 
staff of the Constitutionnel, which he naturally chose. It was 
not long before his articles began to excite observation. The 
vigour and animation of his style attracted the attention of the 
publishers of “Résumés de I’Histoire de France,” who asked 
him to undertake the period of the Revolution. Such was the 
origin of his “ Histoire de la Révolution, a work which attained 
an amazing reputation, and was speedily translated into all the 
principal languages of Europe. 

A surprising acquaintance with the art of war, in which he 
is hardly equalled by the greatest military historians, and a 
striking knowledge of finance, which he seems to have already 
acquired at this early period, give great value to the portions 
of his history which deal with those subjects, but the manner 
in which he treats the course and progress of the Revolution 
and endeavours to justify the perpetrators of its bloodiest 
horrors, deserves severe censure, and can only be defended on 
the plea of the effervescence of youth, for he began this work 
at the age of twenty-three. 

The success of his history of the Revolution"encouraged him 
to proceed in the same course, and he for some time entertained 
the idea of writing a Universal History. In order to prepare 
himself for this task he was about to make a journey round the 
world, when his thoughts were turned into a diflerent channel 
by the political excitement which followed on the accession to 
office of the Polignac Ministry (August, 1829), and which seemed 
to presage some great change. Thiers now entered hotly into 
the political arena, and his pen did good service in aid of the 
Charte, and against the Ministry of the minority. At the 
beginning of the following year he, in conjunction with Mignet, 
founded the National, in which a change of dynasty was soon 
openly advocated. Through his new journal Thiers urged the 
Chambers to reject the budget; they followed this advice, and 
thus reduced the King to such a position that he issued the 
fatal ordonnances of July, which were the immediate occasion 
of the Revolution of 1830, commonly known as the Revolution 
of July. Thiers took a very prominent part in the events of 
these stormy days. He drew up the protestation of the 
journalists against the ordonnances, and his name was the 
second in the long list of those who appended their signatures 
to it. Though he had boldly endangered his head by this pro- 
ceeding, he felt his courage sink when the fighting began in 
the streets, and he fled to Montmorency, where he took refuge 
in a friend’s house. On the 29th July he returned to Paris, 
and had the good fortune to be selected to draw up the address 
in favour of the Duke of Orleans, and on the following day he 
and Scheffer had an interview with the Duchess of Orleans and 
Madame Adelaide, at Neuilly; the result is well known—after 
a little hesitation, the proposal of the deputies was accepted, 
and the Duke of Orleans became the citizen-king, Louis 
Philippe. ; 

The active part which Thiers had taken in promotin the 
the accession of the Orleans dynasty gave hima aren political 
opening, and he was not the man to let such an opportunity 
slip. When Lafitte became Finance Minister and President of the 
roan + a a a poren Louis in the November follow- 
Sienna poses tr anne nee 
ace a. tm _ 7 : ¥, <i an activity and skill 
had shortly bef ually the chief of the Ministry. He 

hortly before been elected deputy by Aix, having won that 
constituency by his Republican professions. His conduct in 
the oe was hardly consistent with his professions on the 
. hustin g8, but consistency was never one of his distinguishing 
qualities. Of this he gave a striking example on the fall of his 
friend Lafitte and the formation of the Périer Ministry (March 
1831), to which he gave a general support a 
ge pport, greatly to the dis- 

gust of the Cété Gauche, who had counted on him as an 
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adherent; and, in the following October, he surprised and 
displeased his constitueuts by voting in favour of an hereditary 
peerage. ‘a 

In October, 1832, the death of Casimir Périer led to the 
formation of a new ministry under the presidency of Marshal 
Soult. Thiers was appointed Minister of the Interior, and the 
disturbed state of the country in consequence of the Duchesse 
de Berri’s attempt rendered his task a difficult one. In this 
matter he incurred a great deal of odium, and he is reproached 
with having degraded his office by condescending to treat 
personally with the renegade Jew, Deutz, for the betrayal of 
the Duchess. However that may be, by the vigour and 
activity which he displayed he succeeded in restoring the 
country to a state of temporary tranquillity. Ina debate early 
in the following year this Republican representative of Aix 
actually opposed the extension of the suffrage; im his speech 
on that occasion he made use of the following remarkable 
words :—‘ Nous ne croyons pas plus 4 ce droit inné (d’électeurs) 
que nous ne croyons & la légitimité royaliste. .. . . On est 
électeur pour l’utilité du pays; il n’y a d’électeurs que ceux que 
le pays a crus utiles et qu'il a declarés tels.” As Minister of 
Commerce and Public Works, to which office he had been 
transferred from that of the Interior after the suppression of 
the Duchesse de Berri’s insurrection, he adorned Paris with 
some remarkable buildings, amongst which we may name the 
Are de l’Etoile and the Madeleine; he especially distinguished 
his tenure of this office by the restoration of the statue of 
Napoleon to the column in the Place Vendéme, an equally 
wise and popular proceeding. It may here be recorded that it 
was during Thiers’ Ministry some years later that a grant was 
made for the transfer of the mortal remains of Napoleon to 
Paris, though his opponent Guizot was at the head of affairs 
when the object of the grant was effected. In 1834, France 
was again very much disturbed, and intefnal affairs required 
the hand of a vigorous administrator; the portfolio of the 
Interior was accordingly again intrusted to Thiers, who gained 
much credit by the promptitude with which he overcame the 
terrible insurrections of Paris and Lyons. He evinced no 
want of courage on this occasion, but boldly showed himself at 
the barricades and had two men shot down at his side. In 
order to soothe the angry feelings. of the people, he urged the 
grant of a general amnesty to all political offenders, and being 
unable to induce the King to adopt this politic course, he 
resigned in October. This event was soon followed by the 
dissolution of the Cabinet, and on its reconstruction in November, 
under the presidency of Marshal Mortier, Thiers was persuaded 
to return to his old post. This Ministry lasted only for a few 
months and was succeeded by one presided over by the Duc de 
Broglie, in which Guizot also held office. Thiers retained 
the portfolio of the Interior, notwithstanding the fact that the 
doctrinaire party was so largely represented in the new 
Cabinet. 

At the early age of forty, Thiers attained the great object 
of a statesman’s ambition. In February, 1836, a new ministry 
was formed under his presidency, and in which he held the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. During his ministry, which was 
not of long duration, some important measures were passed 
relating to custom-duties; internal navigation was promoted by 
lowering the tariffs, and national industry was encouraged by 
means not always in concord with the true principles of 
political economy. The Spanish question was the chief matter 
which engaged the attention of the Foreign Office at this time ; 


the new minister, ever eager to maintain and extend French © 


influence in Europe, was an ardent advocate in favour of 
intervention in the affairs of the Peninsula. The King, after 
having for a while sided with his minister, soon determined 
upon a course of non-intervention, which resulted in Thiers’ 
resignation towards the end of August, 1886. After a con- 
siderable interval passed in the cool shade of opposition, our 
statesman again rose to the head of affairs in March, 1840, 
when he was for the second time intrusted with the foreign 
portfolio and the presidency of the Cabinet. He had now 
reached the summit of his political fortunes. He hastened to 
signalize his term of office, which was again destined to be very 
brief, by the proclamation of a general amnesty to all political 
offenders. Another very popular measure of this ministry was 
the passing of the grant for the transfer of Napoleon’s remains, 
to which we have already alluded. The Foreign Office was 
chiefly occupied with the Eastern question, which was then in 
one of its most embarrassing phases; the King’s unwillingness 
to enter fully into the warlike plans of his minister led'to the 
latter’s resignation towards the end of October, 1840,.and he 
never again returned to office. 

For the next few years he took less part in the debates of 
the Chamber, and occupied himself with the beginning of the 
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great work with which his name will ever be associated— 
“L’Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire.” ‘The first two 
volumes of this work appeared in March, 1845, and it was 
universally acknowledged that the new history was far superior 
to the author’s “ History of the Revolution.” As volume suc- 
ceeded volume till the work was completed by the issue of the 
twentieth volume in 1863, it continued to rise in public estima- 
tion. “It is a worthy record of the interesting period of which 
it treats. The qualities which had been so warmly eulogized 
in the author’s youthful production were equally conspicuous 
in this work of his maturer years. He could have selected no 
period capable of giving greater scope to his talents as a war- 
annalist. The clear and luminous manner in which he traces 
the connection between the various transactions— military, 
diplomatic, and financial—which were so complicated from the 
very extent of the empire over which Napoleon ruled, is a 
distinguishing feature of this vast work. If there is anything 
to which we would take exception in the general execution of 
the work, it is the extreme length to which the narrative is 
drawn out—a fault which would be unbearable but for the all- 
engrossing interest of the subject-matter. Other historians of 
Napoleon have been led by the attractive nature of the military 
portions of his history to neglect other matters equally de- 
serving of serious attention. Thiers has not committed this 
mistake; while entering with scrupulous minuteness into all the 
details of the numerous campaigns of Napoleon and his 
generals, he examines with at least equal attention the more 
hidden transactions of internal administration and diplomacy. 

In 1845 and the concluding years of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, Thiers made his appearance more frequently in the 
Chamber, and offered an active opposition to Guizot’s Govern- 
ment. He inveighed angrily against the impolicy of that 
statesman’s conduct in opposing the annexation of Texas by 
the United States, and thus losing a great opportunity of 
gaining the firm friendship of that powerful republic. From 
1848 to 1851 Thiers sat as representative of the Seine Infé- 
rieure in the Republican Assemblies which then governed 
France, and he was looked upon as the leader of the great 
party of order. In June, 1851, in a debate on the commercial 
végime of France, he delivered a great tirade against the Free- 
trade system; we have recently seen that time has not en- 
lightened him on this head, and that he is still as ardent a 
Protectionist as ever. 

After the coup d'état, Thiers, who (though he had voted in 
favour of the.election of Louis Napoleon as-President of the 
R>»public) was strongly opposed to his arbitrary pretensions, was 
arrested, and by a decree of the 9th January, 1852, banished for 
a time from France. During the period of his banishment, 
which lasted till the following August, he travelled in Belgium 
and England. On his return to Paris he lived in dignified 
retirement, and spent his time in completing his great history. 

The decree of the 24th of November, 1860, which modified 
the Imperial régime and gave more power to the legislative 
bodies of the state, led to the return to public life of many old 
politicians. At the elections of 1863, Thiers was requested by 
the constituents of one of the electoral districts of Paris to 
represent them in the Corps Législatif. Thinking that he 
could now reappear with dignity on the political stage, he 
accepted the offer, and was returned by a large majority. He 
has since spoken frequently on questions of home policy and 
finance ; he spoke powerfully, but (unfortunately for France) 
ineffectually, against the Mexican Expedition; he has proved 
a@ warm supporter of the temporal power of the Pope, and, 
true to his old policy, he has been warlike in his language with 
respect to Prussia. We need hardly remind our readers of his 
great Protectionist speech which lately attracted general 
attention. 

Thiers is a member of the Académie Frangaise, where he 
succeeded Andrieux, in 1833, and of many other literary and 
scientific institutions. To his “ Histoire du Consulat et de 
l’Empire” was awarded the grand prix of 20,000 francs, by the 
Institute in 1863. In addition to his histories he has written 
several other works, amongst which we may mention “ Law et 
son Systéme de Finances” published in 1826,and “ Dela Pro- 
pricté,” written in 1848, in opposition to the doctrines of the 
Socialists. It is said that he is now engaged on a History of 
Florence. 

In consistency—a quality more esteemed in political life 
thirty years ago than it appears to be at the present day— 
Thiers has been sadly deficient. Starting in life as a Re- 
publican of a decidedly reddish hue, he, on taking office, 
discarded his égalité principles so suddenly as to render himself 
suspicious to his supporters. If he was insincere in the Re- 
publican professions which he made to the constituents of Aix, 
we believe that he acted conscientiously in endeavouring to 





establish a constitutional monarchy, in which the king should 
reign but not govern, and a responsible ministry should secure 
the liberties of the subject ; there is no room for doubt that he 
considered such a form of government most likely to prove 
beneficial to his country. He has been so frequently accused 
of having used his peculiar means of information as minister 
for the accumulation of wealth, that we fear this stain must 
remain on his character. As an orator his position is respect- 
able, byt he cannot be ranked in the first class, and important 
as the part is which he has played on the political stage, his 
historical works will constitute his chief title to fame. 








POETRY. 


CASAR AT KERISPER. 


C sak. 
I wait, Eylorne. O answer me in peace! 


EYLORNE. 


Ah! not for thee our laggard hours and days, 

That make a life as purposeless and still 

As that dull stream that swims around the land 

And glides into the salt sea of the west. 

My lord— 

Cxsak. 
Peace, peace! I will not hear you more. 

The gods, if gods there be, have led me here. 

When first I parted from my men, and kept 

Uncertain pathway through the twilit wood, 

Strange voices seemed to murmur in the trees, 

And fitful shapes arose from circled mounds 

And vanished down the gloomy glades of fir. 

I sought for Carnac’s dreary moor of stones 

Lest some of your mad Druids, fierce with blood, 

Should fire the night with dances serpentine. 

But not a shriek of victim bound across 

The hollow altar woke the midnight air ; 

Only the white stars glimmered from above, 

Only the white stones glimmered in the shade, 

And all the forest hushed itself in fear. 

Twice stumbled I into the earthern caves, 

Wet with the heart’s blood that you love to spill— 

Propitiation to your murderous, gods ; 

And thrice I saw, or thought I saw, vague forms 

That left the altars and still waved me on. 

I feared not—I—but when an arrowed light 

Shot a red ray along the lanes of trees, 

I bade it welcome; struggled on through farze 

And bushes till I found your castle gate. 

Here have I lingered in a dreamless calm, 

Charmed by the lustre of your eyes, Eylorne. 

Your father might have slain me as I slept 

And won the thanks of all your savage tribes 

Whose ships I vanquished in Vindana’s bay; 

Nay you yourself, Eylorne, as I have lain 

Upon the sunlit slope of Auray’s banks 

And dreamed I heard the drowsy roar of Rome, 

Might then have rid your country of her foe . 

And let wide Gaul bound upward from her chains. 
- But no: you love me as I think 


EYLORNE, 





My lord, 
I pray you speak no more of that. Behold 
The great world waits on Cesar, and the gods 
Brook not such interference with their aims. 
In these two years a kingdom you have won 
Unto the crown of Rome; and now the earth 
From far and near but waits to follow 


CSAR. 





Girl! 
You madden all my blood with your vain talk; 
I tell you I am sick of wine and war, 
Ambition, conquest, pleasure, all the aids 
Whereby I seek to drown a horrid thought! 
O Eylorne, teach me to believe your gods! 
O teach me that our life is something more 
Than a wild gleam of light, then endless dark ! 
Or give to me with thee to live, Eylorne, 
A brief short space in Paradise, and die! 


EyLorne. 
O pity me, my lord, it cannot be! 








2 rs 
——— 
= 
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C.2SAR. 


Tt shall so be, I swear. Let dizzy Rome 
Totter upon her height and headlong fall— 
What careth Cwsar? ‘’Tis no more to him 
Than that an avalanche from some tall peak 
Should thunder downward to the vale below. 
Let pale Calpurnia nurse her humbled pride— 
Let the unsteadfast Pompey climb to power 
Until he fall again; and these brave ships, 
That grew in Liger’s sunny stream, rot down 
Nor touch the unknown shores of those far isles 
That skirt the northern main! No more 
Need all the dotards of the Senate shake 

At sight of him whose very name they fear! 
Let Pompey fret and fume; my life shall be 
One brief glad hour of joy—to see thee, sweet, 
To hear thy voice, and let the days but mark 
The opening of thine eyes—to see thee sit 
Beneath the fair blue sky, around thy knee 
Thy little ones—O Eylorne, this were peace ! 
Then let the dark come when it may, no more 
I fear the eternal void, nor seek to dwell 
Thereafter in the memories of men! 


EYLORNE. 
My lord, my father spoke to me and said 
I should esteem you as my future spouse. 
I tried—bear witness, O Tecanus, how I tried !— 
And since you have remained our guest, nor night 
Nor day hath past wherein I did not strive 
To bring my heart to you. But oh, my lord, 
Pity me, spare me, all in vain I strove! 


CSAR. 


You hold a secret in those downcast eyes. 
I pray you—I command you, speak it forth. 


EyYLorne. 


"Tis but three years since one did leave this place, 
Who took my heart with him. Nay, frown not, lord! 
Children we were together—with one mood 

We laughed or wept, and so the years flew on. 

I knew not that I loved him till he went, 

And he is now afar within the realm 

Of rain and snow. The mournful northern mists 
Hide him from me, and nothing more I hear 

But when his name is mentioned in the talk 

Of neighbours when they meet. Alas, good lord, 

He went to gain assistance from the tribes, 

When first the prowess of your arms made noise 
Upon the threshold of our land, and days 

Have passed, and passed, nor brought his footsteps home. 
The ships that came to aid us in our war, 

The ships that helped us in Vindana’s bay, 

No tidings brought. Alas, my lord, I fear 

My heart no more will gladden in this world. 


C SAR. 


Tempt not Tecanus, so you call your God. 
I say your heart will gladden as of old, 
And your mild eyes grow bright with light of love. 
Forget him lost-—— 
EYLORNE. . 


Oh, never, never— 


C sar. 
Peace! 

I say you shall! What Cwsar claims he gains, 
Nor think you, giri, to raise a foolish storm 
Of tears, and sighs,—O Eylorne, love of thee 
Hath made me mad.—See! I will kneel and pray 
Wilt thou but bend upon me thy mild eyes! 
O! sweetheart, I am sick with love. Eylorne, 
My heart’s blood yearns to thee! Lo, I will make 
Thee queen of empires, or, if so thou wilt, 
Queen of my life and soul, to slumber here, 
A life-long joy into a deeper sleep. 


EyYLorne. 


What Cesar sayeth must be, and I yield— 
My lord, forgive me if I weep 





Cmsar. 
Not so! 
I will not take such bounden love as springs 
From captives to their conquerors. Lo, now 





I leave thee free, Eylorne, to say or do — : 
Whate’er thy true heart prompts. Oh, give me time 
To win thee !—give the useful years their sway ! 
Let wan oblivion kill the sleeping past, 

And then, methinks, the fature may be glad 

To Cxsar and to thee, Lo, I will come 

To what far-off appointment thou shalt make, 
Dearest, so thou wilt yield !—or give me work 

T'o do, and done it shall be for thy sake. 

Nay, this were fair. If he be not returned 

From out the fog-bound isles within the main, 

If thou, Eylorne, still gentle, kind, and true, 

Do look upon me, all our years shall flow 
Together as one stream. I pray thee, speak ! 


EYLORNE. 


Great Cmsar’s power is boundless, and I would 

See the fair stream that floweth westward spanned. 
Go build the bridge, my lord; and by that time 

If he be not returned, I am your slave. 


C @SAR. 


' O cruel! This is more than mortal work ! 


* * * * 


Csr (alone). 


Six months ago the place was thick with leaves, 
Now the white winter mists lie cold and still 
Upon the valley, and the hoar-frost beads 
The festooned hedges with its gems of snow. 
The red leaves rot within the silent wood, 
The dark stream crackles surface-flakes of ice, 
And all the world is desolate and bare. 
Methinks I have grown old. These six months gone 
Are portion of a far-off former life. 
Was it indeed this Cwsar yesternight 
Who joyous-eyed, warm-hearted, strong in hope, 
Came hither to the gloomy castle gate— 
Was it this Casar now so calm and old? 
For I remember something of a man, 
An aged man, white-haired and blind with tears, 
Who led me silent to a little room. 
I scarce could speak, there was a thrill and chill 
Upon my blood, although I knew the man. 
O Heaven, she lay upon her couch so still, 
That something choked me as I strove to ask 
If this were sleep. The sunset cold and red 
Fell through the casement, but did leave a space 
A shadow-darkened corner where she lay, 
And only tinged the white robes flowing down 
From either side. And in the twilight there 
Snow-white as sea-gull’s wing against the storm, 
I saw the forehead pale of pale Eylorne, 
And dared not speak. The folded ice-cold hand 
The ice-cold arms and pallid neck I saw, 
And dared not speak nor ask—I only felt 
Something within demand if there were gods 
To rule the world, and with that came a shriek— 
O Eylorne, O Beloved, let me die! 


* * * * * 


The place is dark and haunted, and I think 

The old black walls have somehow power of speech, 
When that I left they said, “‘ Oh, ne’er again, 

O Cesar, ne’er come here again !”—and while 

We laboured at our task, and all Rome’s sons, 
From morn till night, did struggle with the work, 
I seemed to hear a voice that sadly said, 
“Cesar doth toil in vain !—doth toil in vain!” 


* * * * * 


Dead, dead !—O sleep, Beloved, sleep, and dream 
Not of that Casar who did murder thee, 

But of him, dearest, whom thy true soul loved! 
O could I pluck thee back from death, and bring 
Thy heart’s lord to enclasp thee in his arms, 
Then were I glad, Eylorne, indeed. But now 

I leave this distant land which I have loved. 
Hereafter, when they see the bridge, the tale 

Of Cesar and his lost love shall be told— 

For who but Cesar could have done the work ? 
But thee, who sleepest in this land of tears, 
They shall not know: I would not have them know. 
Farewell, Hylorne! Farewell, O dream of peace 
That shone awhile! Now Cesar goeth forth 
Himself alone against the leaguéd world. 


~ 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_— 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE.* 


Tue true title of this book should be the one which we have 
selected. The work isan admirable compilation by a most hard- 
working professor. But it cannot for a moment be put by the 
side of Max Miiller’s brilliant Lectures on the Science of 
Language or Mr, Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language. 
Nor will it bear comparison with the works of Farrar, and 
still less those of Wedgwood. Its true place is somewhere 
between Farrar and Trench. Professor Whitney, however, 
fulfils a most useful and honourable office. His book will serve 
as an introduction to Wedgwood. He writes in an easy, 
attractive style. He illustrates his views with new examples. 
There is enough originality in the work to give it in this portion 
a character of its own. Finally, Professor Whitney has grasped 


the philosophic principles of philology. In his theories he is | 


always right. Now and then, however, in some special points 
we detect him tripping, and proving untrue to his own general 
principles. 
the claim of language to be regarded as a science. On all 
hands it is acknowledged. Language is becoming the battle- 
ground on which the fiercest modern controversies must be 
fought out. As we have hinted, Professor Whitney is a 
follower of Wedgwood. His eleventh lecture shows how 
thoroughly he has mastered “ the mode of genesis,” of the first 
beginnings of speech. He well weighs the claims of the 
initiative and interjectional theories, and analyzes with admi- 
rable clearness Max Miiller’s rival “ ding-dong” theory. Mr. 
Farrar’s “ Chapters on Language” and Mr. Wedgwood’s work 
on the “ Origin of Language” have so thoroughly explained 
the two former theories to English readers that we have no 
need to enter into the dispute between them and Max Miiller. 
The error of Max Miiller’s doctrine consists, as Professor 
Whitney says, in the idea that “ thought tends to burst into 
expression by an internal impulse instead of under an external 
inducement.” Nor is this all; for Max Miiller’s doctrine also 
couples ‘ the gratuitous assumption that the impulse ceased to 
act when a first start had been given to the development of 
human speech.” But Professor Whitney is not only sound in 
his main principles, bit he is eminently readable. Generally 
speaking, philologists who are sound are singularly unreadable, 
whilst those who are readable are generally unsound. There 
are many pages in his work which are as interesting as the 
last chapters in a good novel. Etymology is a stumbling-block 
to the general reader. As a rule, that personage—the general 
reader—will in etymology believe what he should disbelieve, and 
disbelieve what he should believe. Nothing would induce him 
to believe that the Sanscrit panca, the Greek réyre, the Latin 
quinque, and the Gothic fimf are the varying forms of one 
original word. On the other hand, the general reader would 
readily believe, if only supported with a little plausibility, that 
King Pippin was from 6 4 7d, and Alexander the Great from 
all-eggs-under the grate. Even good scholars are sometimes 
misled by false analogies. The famous derivation of Bridg- 
water from bridge and water, both of which are to be found at 
the place, was made by the most eminent of our Celtic 
scholars. A reference, however, to Domesday showed that the 
place really meant the burg of Walter, one of William of 
Normandy’s followers, on whom it had been bestowed. As a 
rule, we would lay it down that the obvious and most apparent 
derivation is generally wrong. A curious chapter might be 
written on etymological blunders. On some of the difficulties 
of etymology Professor Whitney discourses pleasantly :— 


‘& The opposing possibilities, therefore, interfere with the directness 
of the etymologist’s researches, and cast doubt on his conclusions. 
On the one hand forms apparently unconnected may turn out to be 
transformations of the same original; since, for example, the French 
évéque and the English bishop, words which have no common phonetic 
constituent, are yet both descended, within no very long time, from 
the Greek episcopos ; since our alms comes from the Greek eleémosuné ; 
since our sister and the Persian yahar are the same word; since the 
Latin filius has become in Spanish hijo, and so on. On the other 
hand, what is of not less importance in its bearing upon the point we 
are considering, he must be equally mindfal that an apparent coin- 
cidence between two words which he is comparing may be accidental 
and superficial only, covering radical diversity. How easy it is for 
words of different origin to arrive at a final identity of form, as the 
result of their phonetic changes, is evident enough from the numerous 
homonyms in our language. Thus, sownd in ‘safe and sound’ comes 
from one Germanic word, and sownd in ‘ Long Island Sound’ from 
another, whilst sound, ‘ noise,’ is from the Latin sonus. So we have 
page of a book from the Latin pagina, and a page in waiting from the 





At this date there is no occasion to vindicate 





Greek paidion, ‘a little boy ;’ we have cleave, ‘ to stick together,’ from 
the Anglo-Saxon clifan, and cleave, ‘ to part asunder,’ from the Anglo- 
Saxon cleafan ; and numberless other instances of the same kind.” 


Our early dictionaries would furnish plenty of examples of 
etymological confusion. One, however, of the most amusing 
instances of what we may call etymological aberration occars 
in Ash. In his dictionary he gravely gives the derivation of 
“curmudgeon” as “from the French cewr,unknown,and méchant, 
a correspondent.” ‘lhe mystery may, however, be solved by 
turning to the first edition of Johnson, who under “ curmudgeon” 
writes “it is a vicious manner of pronouncing cur méchant, 
an unknown correspondent.” There are plenty of other 
passages which we might quote from Professor Whitney's 
pages to show with how light a hand he touches each portion 
of his task. His remarks upon the transfer of a word from a 
physical to a spiritual sense are particularly good. As Pro- 


| fessor Whitney, however, as we have seen, so thoroughly under- 
| stands the principles of etymology, we will see how he applies 


_ the following manner. 


them. We cannot, however, consider some of his derivations 
as quite satisfactory. Here, for example, are his observations 
on the word “ Tartar” :— 

‘* Ethnologists well know that the name of the so-called ‘Tartar’ ~ 
race is properly Tatar, and they are now endeavouring to restore this, 


its correct orthography. The intrusion of the r is accounted for in 
When, in the reign of St. Louis of France, the 


_ hordes of this savage race were devastating eastern Europe, the tales 


of their ravages were brought to the pious king, who exclaimed with 


| horror, ‘ Well may they be called Tartars, for their deeds are those of 


| fiends from Tartarus.’ 


The appositeness of the metamorphosed 


| appellation made it take, and from that time French authors—and 











* Language and the Study of Language. Twelve Lectures on the Principles of | 


Linguistic Science, By William Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanscrit and 
Instructor of Modern Languages in Yale College. London: Triibuer & Co, 


after their example, the rest of Europe—have called the Tatars, 
Tartars.” 

Now this belongs not so much to the King Pippin as the 
all-eggs-under the grate style of derivation. Even Professor 
Whitney seems to doubt the truth of the story by afterwards 
adding, “ whether the story is incontestibly authentic or not is 
of small consequence.” We are also disposed to question his 
account of the derivation of “ schooner.” 


“ Individuals are abundantly permitted to make additions to the 
common speech, if there be reason for it, and if in their work they 
respect the sense of the community. When the first schooner ever 
built on the coast of Massachusetts slid from her stocks and floated 
gracefully upon the water, the chance exclamation of an admiring 
bystander, ‘Oh, how she scoons!’ drew from her contriver aad 
builder the answer, ‘A schooner let her be, then,’ and made a new 
English word.” 

Now, as in the former case, Professor Whitnéy should either 
have said a great deal more to support his theory or else have 
said nothing. It was incumbent upon him to show the precise 
date when the two words appeared. In the case of “ schooner’? 
we may remark, that the Germans have the word “schoner,” 
and that Adelung remarks under the word, “Hine Art in 
England iiblicher platter Schaluppen, welche zun anlanden fehr 
bequem sind. Der Nahme ist gleichfalls englisch.” We should 
be inclined to look to the Dutch, from whence so many of our 
nautical terms are derived, for the origin of the word. On the 
other hand, the French name for a schooner is “ goélette.” 
Again, too, we are disposed to question Professor Whitney’s 
derivations of “ butterfly ” and “ buttercup,” although we fully 
agree with his general observations which precede and follow 
the paragraph, but into which there is no necessity for entering. 
Here, however, are his derivations of the two words :— 


“There is a certain class of insects, the most brilliant and beautifal 
which the entomologist knows. Its most common species, both in the 
Old World and the New, are of a yellow colour; clouds of these yellow 
flutterers, at certain seasons, swarm the roads, and fill the air. 
Because now butter is or ought to be yellow, our simple and unro- 
mantic ancestors called the insect in question the butterfly, as they 
called a certain familiar flower the buttercup.” 


We will take the word “ butterfly” first. It thas “been 
for a long time a crux to the entomologists. In Archbishop 


Alfric’s vocabulary, in Mr. Mayer’s privately-printed volume 
of Vocabularies, edited by Wright, a moth (blatta) is called 
“ night-buttor-fleoge” (De Nominibus Insectorum). Minshew, 
in his “ Ductor in Linguas,” under “ Butter-flie,” says, “ Tta 
dict: & colore, lanugine alaram quasi liquescente, vel ab anni 
tempestate—a flie which cometh in May, when butter is ‘at the 
best.” Shakespeare, curiously enough, alludes to the “mealy 
wings of butterflies,” the lanugo of Minshew. Junius, how- 
ever, brings out the butter derivation still more strongly. 
His derivation is “Insectum ita dictum a mollitie butyraced,” 
upon which Lemon has the following strange gloss, “ An imsect 
so called from the downy or buttery softness of its plamage; 
as the Psalmist likewise expresses softness on another 

by his ‘ words were softer than butter.’ ” Johnson says, “An 
insect so named, because it first appears at the 

the season for batter,’ which is only Minshew over again. 
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Now, all these derivations are only so many guesses, of no more 
value than old Heylon’s derivation of the river Trent, because 
it had thirty (triginta) kinds of fish in it. The true derivation, 
however, may be found in Wedgwood, who most appositely 
quotes from the “ Etymologicum Teutonicw Lingue” a 
synonym which, to our mind, settles the matter beyond dispute. 
The insect was so called, not from its colour, as Shakespeare 
so often calls it, “ gilded,” but from another peculiarity applic- 
able to all the species. Wedgwood has in England, we see, 
been followed by Dr. Latham in his new edition of “ Johnson.” 
We draw Professor Whitney’s attention to the matter, which, 
from the nature of the etymology, we cannot very well discuss 
in these pages, but which will explain why in Alfric’s time a 
moth was called “night-buttor-fleoge.” With regard to the 
second word, “ buttercap,” Professor Whitney ought to have 
known that another derivation has at least been proposed. 
Buttercup is not improbably a variation or corruption of the 
French bouton d'or, the word cup being the old English cop, 
used, as Prior remarks, under the word, in Wycliffe’s Bible, 
Judges ix. 7, where we read of “the cop of the hill” 
(Shakespeare has “copped hill”), so that the word origin- 
ally meant button-head. In goldcup, kingcup, and gilt- 
cup, we find the same corruption of cop, Goldknobs and 
gold-trapper, still used as provincial words for some of the 
ranunculaceous plants, point to the real meaning of “ cup.” 


As a rule, however, we must repeat that Professor Whitney is | 


generally sound in his derivations, Sometimes we have to com- 





plain of an insufficiency of treatment; but this may arise from the | 


narrow limits to which he has restricted his book. 
however, that at page 125, when treating of the word green, 
and showing how the human race from the name for growing 
had worked out the colour green, he might further have illus- 
trated the process by the Latin viridis and virere. Again, too, 


We think, | 


so with a Christian intention. They are not shamming. Some 
of the women may go to show their bonnets, some of the men 
to set an example to their children, or from habit, or because 
it is respectable. But even these, it is to be hoped, have some 
faith in what they are doing. Why should such willing 
listeners come away wearied with what they have heard instead 
of being instructed and comforted? There cannot be a wider 
field for choice of subject. It embraces the visible and the 
invisible world; time and eternity; the cares, the sins, the 
temptations, the pleasures of life; everything that affects the 
soul of man here or hereafter. It would seem almost impossible 
that a man should discourse on such a subject to pérsons 
ready and anxious to be instructed without touching either 
their minds or their hearts. Yet the feat is performed every 
Sunday in so many pulpits that we have just heard the question 
publicly put, Who is to deliver us from the inevitable sermon P 

Surely to a Christian there can be nothing more interesting 
than a discourse upon his hopes, his fears, his duties, or dangers, 
or whatever else may affect him in that character. Clergymen 
who are so unfortunate as not to be able to awaken the sym- 
pathies of their hearers, but rather send them to sleep, should 
not go into the pulpit, or, if they do, should preach the ser- 
mons of able men. There is no lack of such. We recommend 
them a perusal of Dr, Newman’s Sermons. Without raising 
any question as to the writer’s doctrine at the time when he 
preached them, no one can read them without benefit. They 
are rich in practical instruction of a kind too seldom heard 
from the pulpit. We take a passage at random. It is from 
the sermon on “Chastisement amid Mercy,” in which the 
position is questioned that God absolutely and utterly forgives 
all that has passed in the life of a person once profligate as if 


it had never been committed. 


| 


we think, that at page 107, when he writes, “‘ board’ appears | 
to be originally connected with ‘ broad,’” he should have added | 


some warning as to its Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman deriva- 
tion, which appears to vary with its meanings. But all these 
are small blemishes, and in no way interfere with the value of 
the work. As we have said, Professor Whitney’s style is ex- 
cellent. We remark, however, that he once or twice uses such 
uncouth expressions, as “ planetling” (p. 38). We need not 
give him the old advice—“ Verbum insolitum tanquam repulsum 
vitare.” Further, too, we notice that he writes “ on page 84,” 
instead of “at page 84.” 


not “in the newspaper.” In conclusion, we give the book a 


of all English schoolmasters. 








NEWMAN’S SERMONS.* 


Tue recent discussion touching the sermons that are preached 
from the pulpits of the Church of England—which seem to be 
worse provided in this respect than any other class of pulpits 
—gives a special interest to this new edition of Dr. Newman’s 
Sermons, preached while he was yet a member of the Church 
of England. Such minds are not to be found every day, and 
to say that these sermons would be exempted from the severe 
criticisms which have appeared in the Times, is to say nothing. 
But men who cannot write such sermons could at all events 
read them, and must be deficient indeed if they could not 
recast their matter, or borrow sufficient hints from them for a 
sensible, instructive sermon of their own. A lively imitation 
is better than a dull original. If report speaks true, there are 
clergymen who do not always preach their own sermons. Dean 
Ramsay, in his amusing “ Pulpit Table-talk,” mentions the case 
of a clergyman who, coming to do duty for an absent friend, 
preached & sermon by an author to whom his friend was very 
partial, and whose sermons had been often heard in that church. 
After service a farmer accosted him with “ La, sir, 
thik sarmon by heart.” “It’s more than I have,” said the 
preacher. But worse things are done than preaching 
approved sermons by other authors, and when a clergyman 
cannot preach well himself, he can hardly do better than 
borrow good thunder from any one of whom it may be had in 
a less discreditable way than is sometimes adopted. It seems 
strange that an educated man, with the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures which a clergyman is supposed to possess, should not be 
able to compose a weekly address, occupying twenty minutes, 
to which educated men and women can listen without being 
bored. It is to be presumed that people who go to church do 


I ha’ gotten 





* Parochial and Pla'n Sermons. By Joh 
Vicar of 8t. Mary’s, Oxford. Eight vols. civ N, 
and bridge: Rivingtons. 


y Newman, B.D. Former! 
Vol, IV. New Edition, Locdon, Oxford, 


In the West of England our pea- | 
san enerally say such an account is “ the newspaper,” | 
bY 8 ude, erin pap | humility; or it may prevent religion taking deep root within them 


hearty welcome, and most strongly recommend it to the notice | and imbuing their minds; or it may make them more liable to fail 








“To sum up, then, and apply what I have said :—When Christians 
have gone wrong in any way, whether in belief or in practice, ecan- 
dalousty or secretly, it eeems that pardon is not explicitly and definitely 
promised them in Scripture as a matter of course ; and the mere fact 
that they afterwards become better men, and are restored to God’s 
favour, does not decide the question whether they are in every sense 
pardoned ; for David was restored, and yet was afterwards punished. 
It is still a question whether a debt is not standing against them for 
their past sins, and is not now operating or to operate to their dis- 
advantage. What its payment consists in, and how it will be exacted, 
is quite another question, and a hidden one. It may be such, if they 
die under it, as to diminish their blessednees in heaven; or it may be 
a sort of obstacle here to their rising to certain high points of Christian 
character; or it may be a hindrance to their ever attaining one or 
other particnlar Christian grace in perfection,—faith, purity, or 


away; or it may hold them back from that point of attainment which 
is the fulfilment of their trial; or it may forfeit for them the fall 
assurance of hope; or it may lessen their peace and comfort ia the 
intermediate state, or even delay their knowledge there of their own 
salvation ; or it may involve the necessity of certain temporal punieh- 
ments, grievous bodily d’ssase, or sharp pain, or worldly affliction, or 
an unhappy death. Such things are ‘ secrets of the Lord our God,’ 
—not to be pried into, but to bs acted upon. We are all more or less 
sinners against his grace, many of us grievous sinners; and 
St. Paul and the other Apostles give us very scanty ioformation 
what the consequences of euch sin are, God may spare us, He 
may punish. Jn either case, however, our duty is to surrender 
ourselves into His hands, that He may do what He will. ‘It isthe 
Lord,’ said pious Eli, when judgment came on him, ‘ let Him do what 
seemeth Him good.’ Ooly let us beg of Him not to forsake us in our 
miserable state; to take us up where we are, and make us obey Him 
under the circumstances into which sin has brought us. Oaly let us 
beg of Him t> work all repentance and all righteousness in us, for we 
can do nothing of ourselves, and to enable us to hate sin truly, and 
confess it honestly, and deprecate His wrath continually, and to ando 
its effects diligeatly, and to bear His judgments cheerfally and man- 
fally, Let us beg of Him the spirit of faith and hops, that we may 
not repine or despond, or account Him a hard master; that we may 
learao lovingly to adore the hand that efflicts us, and, as it is said, to 
kiss the rod, however sharply or long it smites us; that we may look 
on to the end of all things, which will not tarry, and to the coming of 
Christ which will at length save us, and not faint on the rough way, 
nor toss upon our couch of thorns; in a word, that we may make the 
words of the text our own, which express all that sinners, repentant 
and suffering, should feel, whether towards God or towards their 
tempter. ‘Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy: when I fall, I 
shall arise; when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be a light unto me. 
I will bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned against 
him ; until He plead my cauee, and execute judgment for me: He will 
bring me forth to the light, and I shall behold His righteousness.’ ” 


One of the most important sermons in the volume is that on 
the “ Mysteriouspess of our Present Being.” It was preached on 
Trinity Sunday, and the object was to remove the difficulties in 
the way of believing a mystery by examining some of the mys- 
teries involved in our own nature. The text is from Psalm 
exxxix. 14—“T will praise Thee, for I am fearfully and won- 
derfully made; marvellous are Thy works, and that my soul 
knoweth right well.” Dr. Newman maintains that the difficulty 
which human words have in expressing the mystery of the 
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Trinity in Unity “is no greater than we meet with when we 
would express in human words even those earthly things of 
which we actually have experience, and whigh we cannot deny 
to exist, because we witness them; so that ouy part evidently 
lies in using the mysteries of religion as David did, simply as 
a means of impressing on our minds the inscrutableness of 
Almighty God. Mysteries in religion are measured by the 
proud according to their own comprehension, by the humble 
according to the power of God; the humble glorify God for 
them, the proud exalt themselves against them.” Here is part 
of the argument :— 


** The soul is not only one, and without parts, but moreover, as if 
by a great contradiction even in terms, it is in every part of the body. 
It is nowhere, yet everywhere. It may be said, indeed, that it is 
especially in the brain; but, granting this for argument’s sake, yet it 
is quite certain, since every part of his body belongs to him, thata 
man’s self is in every part of his body: No part of a man’s body is 
like a mere. instrument, as a knife, or a crutch might be, which he 
takes up and may lay down. Every part of it is part of himself; it 
is connected into one by his sou), which is one. Supposing we take 
stonés and raise a house, the building is not really one; it is com- 
posed of a number of separate parts, which, viewed as collected 
together, we call one, but which are not one except in our notion of 
them. But the hands and feet, the head and trunk, form one body 
under the presence of the soul within them. Unless the soul were 
in every part, they would not form one body; so that the soul is in 
every part, uniting it with every other, though it consists of no parts 
at all. Ido not, of course, mein that there is avy real contradiction 
in these opposite truths; indeed, we know there is not, and cannot 
be, because they are true, because human nature is a fact before us. 
But the state of the case is a contradiction when put into words; we 
cannot so express it as not to involve an apparent contradiction ; and 
then, if we discriminate our terms, and make distinctions, and 
balance phrases, and so on, we shall seem to be technical, artificial, 
and speculative, and to use words without meaning. 

“ Now, this is precisely our difficulty, as regards the doct:ine of 
the Ever-blessed Trinity. We have never been in heaven; God, as 
He is in Himself, is hid from us. We are informed concerning Him by 
those who were inepired by Him for the purpose, nay by One who 
*knoweth the Father,’ His Co-eternal Son Himself, when He came 
on earth. And, in the meseage which they brought to us from above, 
are declarations concerning His nature, which seem to run counter 
the one to the other. He is revealed to us as Ore God, the Father, 
One indivisible Spirit; yet there is said to exist in Him from everlasting 
His Only-begotten Son, the same as He is, and yet distinct, and from 
and in Them both, from everlasting and indivisibly, exists the Co-equal 
Spirit. All this, put into words, seems a contradiction in terms; 
men have urged it as such; then Christians, lest they should seem to be 
unduly and harshly insisting upon words which gash with each other, 
and so should dishonour the truth of God, dnd cause hearers to 


stumble, have guarded their words, and explained them; and then | 


for doing this they have been accused of speculating and theorizing. 
The same result, doubtless, would take place in the parallel case 
already mentioned. Had we no bodies, and were a revelation made 
us that there was a race who had bodies as well as souls, what a 
number of powerful objections should we seem to possess against 
that revelation! We might plausibly say, that the words used in 
conveying it were arbitrary and unmeaning. What (we shou!d ask) 
was the meaning of saying that the soul bad no parts, yet was in 
every part of the body? what was meant by saying it was every- 
where and nowhere? how could it be one, and yet repeated, as it 
were, ten thousand times overin every atom and pore of the body, 
which it was said to exist in? how could it be confined to the body 
at all? how did it act upon the body? how happened it, as was 
pretended, that, when the soul did bat will, the arm moved or the 
feet walked ? how can a epirit which cannot touch avything, yet avail 
to move so large a mass of matter, and so easily as the human body? 
These are some of the questions which might be asked, partly on the 
ground that the alleged fact was impossible, partly that the idea was 
self-contradictory. And these are just the kind of questions with 
which arrogant and profane minds do assail the revealed doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity.” 


The whole argument is very able, and deserves study because 
it is equally applicable to every other mystery of religion. 
Many of us are fast hurrying, by the aid of reason, to no creed 
at all. We should hope that this sermon would have the effect 
of checking the progress nothing-ward of those who will read 
it, and of sending them back over the ground which they have 
lost. 








CAVALIER AND PURITAN SONG.* 


Mr. Mortey’s little volume is the one with which is asso- 
ciated the now famous discovery of the so-called Miltonic poem. 
The editor tells us in his introduction that, desiring to make his 
quotations from the original copies of the poems with which he 
was dealing—from the editions which the authors had them- 
selves seen through the press—he referred in several instances 
to works in the British Museum ; and in this way he read a 
proof containing passages from Milton with the help of the 
original edition of his English and Latin poems, published in 
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1645. There are two copies of this book in the Museum; and 
in the one contained in the King’s Library—the collection 
formed by George III.—Mr. Morley discovered the verses of 
which we have heard somuch. A blank leaf at the end of the 
Latin poems was found to be covered with handwriting, and 
Mr. Morley thus discovered the “ Epitaph” which he insists is 
Milton’s, “ Thirty-six lines,” he says, “ were first written, which 
filled the left-hand side of the page; then a line was lightly drawn 
to the right of them, and, the book being turned sideways, 
the rest of the poem was packed into three little columns, 
eight lines in each of the first two columns, and the two 
other lines at the top of the third column, followed by the 
initials and date. Upon the small blank space left in this corner 
of the page the Museum stamp is affixed, covering the faded 
first letter of whut I hold to be Milton’s signature.” A fac- 
simile of the original is given in the present volume, and it 
would certainly be a difficult matter to determine from it 
whether the first letter be a J or any other. We must still 
express doubt as to whether the poem is Milton’s. Notwith- 
standing the extremely confident tone adopted by Mr. Morley, 
it seems to us that the evidence—whether internal or external 
—is far from conclusive. The poem is not without touches that 
are Miltonic; but it is not Miltonic throughout. Moreover, it 
is immature; which Milton could hardly have been at thirty- 
nine. The workmanship (as we pointed out a few weeks ago) 
is clumsy, the construction fragmentary and imperfect, the 
course of the argument obscure, and the mind of thg writer 
apparently divided between different sets of ideas. Then again 
the question of handwriting is very doubtful, and the illegibility 


of the signature is another element of difficulty in the deter- 








mination of the authorship. The poem, however, is worth 
having, and we are not sorry it has been unearthed. That it 
belongs to the Miltonic era is pretty certain, and it is a curious 
specimen of the kind of verse-writing which was prevalent in 
the age of “ conceits ” and of what may be called an intellectual 
dalliance with solemn ideas. In referring to his discovery, 
Mr. Morley reprints the substance of. his letters to the Times. 
The question at issue will doubtless long continue one of the 
debating grounds of literary men, and in Mr. Morley’s little 
volume we may see what is to be said on the affirmative side. 
Passing away from this disputed subject, we come to an 
examination of the volume itself, in which Professor Morley 
has included the “ Epitaph” and his own comments on 
the several points involved. The little book is one of the 
“Bayard” series, and consists of a set of poems and 
selections from poems written by authors of the time of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth. The collection is divided 
into two parts—the first containing poetry written by men on 
the side of the King, and the second that which was furnished 
by the Liberal and Puritan party. It is honourable to both 
factions that they should have been able to produce so much 
beautiful fancy and exquisite musical expression. The first 
division, however, is the larger, for it is unquestionable that the 
gift of singing belonged more naturally to the Cavaliers than 
to the Roundheads, or was more cultivated by them. The 
greater number of the poets and wits of that age were adhe- 
rents of Charles I. Whereas Mr. Morley in the first part of 
his work quotes from more than thirty authors, he can only 
muster three for the second part—Milton, Andrew Marvell, and 
George Wither. Certainly it may be said of Milton that his 
genius was so great as to outweigh all the minor singers of 
the court; yet the absence of a larger number of poets 
on the popular side is a remarkable and a suggestive fact. 
It tends to explain why the popular side was never 
(to make use of a paradox) thoroughly popular. Although 
representing principles that appealed in the most emphatic 
way to the sympathies of the people—although vindicating 
the rights of the humble against the incroachments of the 
rich and great—the Republicans of those day were never cor- 
dially loved by what we now call “ the masses.” The reason 
was that they were wanting in geniality—in sympathy with the 
popular nature—in gaiety, adaptability, and animal spirits. 
They were too grimly in earnest to think of dancing and sing- 
ing, and the heart of the nation was not touched by them as 
it might have been. This waut of geniality is in nothing more 
apparent than in their paucity of poets, so powerfully con- 
trasting with the animated nature of the Cavaliers, who were 
constantly bursting forth into dainty lyrics, or lively sallies of 
fancy, irony, and wit. But the Puritans had two noteworthy 
writers in George Wither and Andrew Marvell—not to speak 
of Milton, who is too great to be classed and labelled. Wither 
was in some degree injured by a demure and consciously moral 
tone; yet he has written several pieces that Have found a 
place, and deservedly so, in the collections. Marvell was @ 
superior man. His fancy was often exquisitely delicate and 
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choice, and he had a true poet’s sense of beauty, material as 
well as moral. We think Mr. Morley might have quoted more 
from him, and some things even better than those which he 
has selected; yet how beautifully felt, and reasoned, and ex- 
pressed, is the following dialogue between the Soul and 
Pleasure !— i 
Courage, my soul! now learn to wield 

The weight of thine immortal shield. 

Close on thy head thy helmet bright ; 

Balance thy sword against the fight ; 

See where an army, strong as fair, 

With silken banners spread the air. 

Now, if thon be’st that thing divine, 

In this day’s combat let it shine, 

And show that nature wants an art 

To conquer oue resolved heart. 


PLEASURE. 
Welcome, the creation’s guest, 
Lord of earth, and heaven’s heir 
Lay aside that warlike crest, 
And of nature’s banquet share : 
Where the souls of fruits and flowers 
Stand prepared to heighten yours. 


SOUL, 
I sup above, and cannot stay 
To bait so long upon the way. 
PLEASURE. 


On these downy pillows lie, 

° Whose soft plumes will thither fly : 
On these roses, strewed so plain 
Lest one leaf thy side should strain. 


SOUL, 


My gentler rest is on a thought, 
Conscious of doing what I ought. 


PLEASURE. 
If thou be’st with perfumes pleased, 
Sach as oft the gods appeased, 
Thou in fragrant clouds shalt show 
Like another god below. 


SOUL. 

A soul that knows not to presume 

Is heaven’s, and its own, perfume. 
PLEASURE. 


Every thing doth seem to vie 

Which should first attract thine eye : 
But since none deserves that grace, 
In this crystal view thy face. 


SOUL. 
a 


When the Creator’s skill is prized, 
The rest is all but earth disguised. 


PLEASURE, 
Hark, how music then prepares 
For thy stay these charming airs ; 
Which the posting winds recall, 
And suspend the river's fall. 


SOUL. 


Had I but any time to lose, 

On this I would it all dispose. 

Cease, tempter! None can chain a mind, 
Whom this sweet cordage cannot bind. 


CHORUS, 


Earth cannot show so brave a sight, 
As when a single soul does fence 
The battery of alluring sense, 

And Heaven views it with delight.” 


Mr. Morley’s is an agreeable collection of old poetry—rather 
wanting in definite purpose, yet certainly not wanting in well- 
chosen matter. It was a mistake, however, to include writings 
so well known as Milton’s in a volume such as this. 








M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK.* 


M, Guuor has been long before the public. It is now some 
sixty years since he began his literary career by the publication 
of his “ Dictionnaire des Synonymes,” a work which he had 
compiled to assist the dull comprehensions of a couple of lads 
to whom he acted as tutor while he was a law student, poverty 
having driven him to adopt that unpleasant means of procuring 
a living. Since that not very promising commencement 
M. Guizot has kept his pen constantly in employment, when 
he has not been engaged in guiding the destinies of his country, 
and, as leader of the doctrinaire party and chief of the philo- 
sophical school of historians, he has rendered his name one of 


_ the most prominent in the political and literary history of 
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France since the time of the Restoration. We consequently 
examine any new work from M. Guizot’s pen with considerable 
interest. 

The volume before us consists of a number of essays, partly 
biographical and partly literary, which have appeared from 
time to time in various publications, and which the author has 
been induced to re-edit and publish in a collected form. _ By 
far the most interesting of these essays is that entitled 
“Philippe IL, et ses nouveaux Historiens,” in which, after 
having compared the condition of France and England with 
that of Spain during the period of her greatest glory and sub- 
sequently, the author endeavours to account for the decline 
of the Spanish monarchy to its present position. When 
Charles V. (in the year 1556) sought repose from the cares of 
government in the monastery of St. Just, he handed over to 
his son, Philip II., a monarchy of amazing extent, wealth, and 
power. The Low Countries, several provinces in the north and 
east of France, and the greater part of Italy, constituted the 
European possessions of Spain; in Africa, Oran, Tunis, the 
Cape Verde Islands, and the Canaries; in Asia, the Philip- 
pines and several other islands belonged to her; while in 
America the Antilles and the vast territories of Mexico and 
Peru had been conquered by her troops; and she moreover; in 
virtue of the Pope’s concession, laid claim to the whole of the 
newly-discovered continent. The wealth of Spain was immense, 
and the population of a single province (Castille) was almost 
twice as great as that of England at that time. Such was 
the magnificent empire transmitted to Philip II. by his father. 
At the end of his reign of forty-two years, Spain’s power had 
lamentably declined both absolutely and relatively to the other 
great States of Western Europe. ‘The provinces comprising the 
Low Countries were no longer subject to her; a portion of them 
had adopted the Reformed Faith, and constituted themselves 
into a republic under the name of the United Provinces; the 
remaining portion Philip had handed over to his daughter the 
Infanta Isabella, being unable to keep it in subjection. While 
Spain was thus losing power, England, which during the 
earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign had been much disturbed by 
the conflict between Popery and Protestantism, and by Mary 
Stuart’s efforts to gain the crown, now firmly adhered to the 
Protestant religion, and was making great material and political 
progress; and France, after having suffered severely from the 
civil wars and religious persecutions of the reign of Henry IIL, 
was now peacefully ruled by Henri Quatre, and notwithstand- 
ing the fanatical efforts of the Spanish monarch, the principle 
of religious toleration was at length, however imperfectly, 
established by the edict of Nantes. 

The decline of Spain did not end with the reign of 
Philip II.; her course has, with a few-transitory exceptions, 
been ever downwards, and what is her condition to-day? All 
her American conquests, Cuba alone excepted, have shaken 
off her yoke; on the north coast of Africa her possessions 
have dwindled down to a mere convict station ; in Europe she 
has lost everything outside the Peninsula, and in her present 
modest limits she presents a sad spectacle of national degeneracy. 
Her army, once the finest in Europe, has become contemptible, 
the nation which equipped the Invincible Armada has ceased 

to be a naval power; the country of Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
and Calderon, is nowhere in the literary race of the nineteenth 
century. Before inquiring into the causes of this sad falling 
off, the author briefly but luminously examines the progress of 
France and England from the end of the sixteenth century to 
the present day. He speaks of the present Emperor’s govern- 
ment as “un despotisme modéré, fort d’un nom glorieux et de 
la sanction populaire,” but expresses his opinion that it would 
be unsafe to affirm that the Empire will be permanent, and that 
France will not one day give a new trial to a free government 
such as Engiand possesses. He considers that England has, 
in her political life, been wiser and more fortunate than France 
during the last three centuries, and he looks upon our two 
revolutions, even that of 1640, as the “ development, not the 
abolition, of the opinions, customs, and institutions of the 
nation.” He explains with admirable clearness the various 
political systems, which have produced such different results in 
the destinies of the three great nations of Western Europe, and 
ascribes the decline of Spain to the system of religious intoler- 
ance, and the progress of France and England to the contrary 
system which has more or less prevailed in these countries since 
the sixteenth century. He asserts that these principles have 
produced the like results wherever they have prevailed, and he 
generalizes on the effects of these different systems in a remark- 
able passage, which we translate :— 


** Wherever Catholic absolutism has prevailed, it has arrested and 
frozen social life ; it has struck nations with sterility ; in stifling liberty 
it has o=ly established order without solidity and without real strength, 
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which has not prevented the day of trial from occurring, and which, 
in the day of trial, has proved powerless to restrain excesses, and 
almost as unable to reform as to maintain itself. On the contrary, 
wherever the prevailing religion has been Protestantism, as in 
England, Holland, and the North of Europe, or intelligent Catholicism, 
which has been neither the tool nor the ruler of the civil power, as in 
France, Belgium, and part of Germany, there moral activity, social 
power, and public prosperity have been developed, under various 
forms and in different degrees, but everywhere with results glorious 
and beneficial to mankind. These nations have committed great 
errors, great crimes, and suffered great calamities; their progress has 
been more or less rapid, more or less complete; but they have not 
become depressed or degenerate ; in the midst of their errors and the 
vicissitudes of their destinies, they have remained or become capable 
of those rich developments, seemingly contradictory, but in reality 
fall of harmony, which give satisfaction to human nature and society; 
they have seen opened out before them those unlimited prospects 
which are the sublime characteristics of Christian civilization, and 
attest ite divine origin.” 


In an essay on Edward Gibbon, the author gives an inte- 
resting sketch of Gibbon’s life, and criticises his “ History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” To the title of 
that work exception has often been taken, seeing that it begins 
with the foundation of the Empire by Augustus. M. Guizot 
admires the title; he looks upon the Roman Empire as having 
been in a state of decline during its entire existence. Gibbon 
appears, from the title given to his history, to have instinctively 
felt this great fact, though he constantly forgot it during the 
course of the work, and was almost tempted to regard the age 
of the Antonines as the happiest and most glorious epoch in 
the history of mankind. Notwithstanding the great merits of 
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Englishman; and Mr. Heriot soon ferrets out all about Philip 
Romney, and tells Mildred that if she does not give him up 
she will unite herself to an unprincipled gambler, and estrange 
herself from all her relations. Mildred, with the infatuation of 
a woman in love, will believe nothing unless confirmed by her 
lover’s own statement; and when she does receive the con- 
firmation, during a stormy interview between all parties, she 
submits to the dictation of her father and uncle, only to throw 
it off the first moment she is able. Years go on, Romney 
continuing in his career of vice, and sinking lower and lower 
every day, Mildred’s love retaining all its old intensity; and at 
length, in about eleven years after the interview which exposed 
Romney and parted the lovers, when she finds herself, upon 
the death of her father, possessed of fifteen hundred a 
year, she is filled with but one desire, that of sharing it 
with her old lover. Her brother, whom she induces to 
convey a letter to Romney, finds him at the billiard-room 
of a public-house, where evidently he picked up a living, and 
next day, when Mildred and he meet, after a separation of 
nearly a dozen years, she offers him her hand, and they are 
married. On the death of Philip Romney’s brother, which 
happened a few years after Mildred’s marriage, he becomes 
entitled to a baronetcy and a large estate in the west of 
England, and he and Mildred go to live there. With such a 
wife to guide him, Philip Romney gave up all his old associates 
and practices, but he found his reputation adhered to him, and 





Gibbon’s history, which M. Guizot fully admits, he considers 


that that historian did not rise to the level of his subject 
because he regrets equally the reverses of the Empire and the 
triumphs of Christianity. 

The remaining essays contained in this volume all relate to 
persons with whom M. Guizot has lived on terms of intimacy 
and friendship, The most important is that on M. de Baraute, 
who was for more than thirty years President of the Société 
de l’Histoire de France down to his death, which took place 
recently, when M. Guizot succeeded him in his post of Presi- 
dent. M.de Baraute gained considerable distinction by his 
literary labours; he translated the dramatic works of Schiller, 
and his “ Tableau de la Littérature Francaise au 18° Siecle ” 
is highly esteemed, and deserves its reputation. The remaining 
essays, which treat of La Comtesse de Rumford, Madame 
Récamier, and other célébrités de salon, are all more or less 
interesting, but our space does not allow us to examine them. 








MILDRED.* 


It is pleasant to meet with a novel from the pen of a lady 
which is not too dependent upon crime, and commences with 
something less startling than the conventional murder, and 
terminates without the equally conventional wedding. In 
‘“‘Mildred” we have the characters of the hero and heroine 
brought out in the strongest possible contrast, not only to one 
another, but to the other persons in the story, and without the 
aid of any of those evil deeds so strongly suggestive of the 
“* Newgate Calendar” or the police-report of a quarter sessions. 
The story is one that acquires an interest more from the 
manner in which it is told than from any originality in the 
construction of the plot, to which, indeed, many a counterpart 
could be found in the everyday life we permit to pass unnoticed 
around us. The heroine, Mildred Treherne, the daughter of a 
weak-minded but good-natured country gentleman, accom- 
panies her father, who is ordered abroad for the benefit of his 
health, and a stumble during some sight-seeing, which sprains 
her ankle, introduces her to Philip Romney, an Englishman who 
had passed most of his life among the gaming-tables of Europe. 
Mr. Romney follows up this introduction by bestowing little 
attentions upon Mr. Treherne and his daughter, ahd manages 
to accompany them upon their travels, and ultimately to secure 
such a position in Mildred’s affections that he is accepted as 
her affianced lover. The Trehernes return to London with 
certain misgivings as to how the engagement will be received. 
Mr. Treherne, thoroughly sensible of the weakness he exhibited in 
permitting hisdaughter to accept theattentions of a man of whom 
he knew little, and who was evidently a person of no wealth, 
fears mostly the censure of his hard-headed and matter-of-fact 
brother-in-law, Mr. Heriot, whose fortune Mildred was expected 
to inherit. The result is even worse than was anticipated. 
Mildred’s brother, upon whose affection she had confidently 
relied, does not hesitate to express his dislike of the Frenchified 
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he anxiously wished for an opportunity of doing some act 
which would give his son a pride in his memory. ‘This oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself. A claimant to the Romney title 
and estates appeared in the person of a youth, the son of Sir 
Edward Romney by one of his servant-maids, whom he had 
privately married, and Philip Romney, after satisfying himself 
of the boy’s rights, receives him into his house, and he becomes 
the friend and playfellow of his own son. On one occasion, 
whilst a storm is raging on the coast, Philip and Mildred 
observe a small boat tossed about, and just as it is upset they 
discover that the two boys struggling in the water are their 
own son and nephew. Philip, who is an expert swimmer, ties 
a rope to his body, and, plunging into the waves, saves his own 
son just as he is on the point of sinking, and carries him to 
the shore whilst the other lad clings to the bottom of the boat. 
He is about being washed away, when his uncle, in defiance of 
the danger, and against the remonstrances of those on the shore, 
again plunges in, and at the sacrifice of his own life saves that 
of the boy who has dispossessed his own son. 

In the presence of the form which female education takes in 
the present day there is not much to fear as to any effects 
which “ Mildred” may have as a dangerous example. There 
are few young ladies whose affection would survive the dis- 
covery of the fact that the object of it combined a doubtful 
income with a questionable character. The novel teaches us 
no lesson which we would have unlearnt, and it admirably dis- 
plays the way in which the dispositions of individuals are 
moulded by circumstances. In Philip Romney there were all 
the qualities which constitute excellence in man, and, misdirected, 
they almost convert him into an unprincipled bully. Philip 
may perhaps display the sterner qualities of men more after 
the manner in which ladies conceive them than as they exist, 
but the slight exaggeration, even if it be exaggeration, in no 
way lessens our admiration for the ability which is shown in the 
conception and development of the character. The heroine, 
too, is an admirable creation, and in every particular is 
thoroughly a woman in her patience, her blind infatuation for 
her lover, and her generous self-sacrifice, 








SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS.* 


“Mr, SuenstoneE,” as one still feels inclined to call him, on 
account of a certain super-elegant habit of mind which was his 
most obvious characteristic, was a gentleman of the middle of 
the last century, who wrote some pretty artificial poetry which 
he thought was natural, and some pleasing scholarly essays; 
who cultivated his estate at Leasowes in Shropshire until it 
was regarded as the most perfect specimen of landscape garden- 
ing in England, if not in the world; who got himself into diffi- 
culties by his expenditure on this species of diversion, and who 
died prematurely, disappointed and worn out. He was somewhat 
of a patron of letters, and more a dilettante author than an 
earnest professor of the art. He may be said to have amused 
himself by a kind of literary gardening—laying out flower-beds 
of pastorals, planting shady plots of essays, and contriving 
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curious turns of epigram, like the winding walks by which he 
diversified his grounds at Leasowes. His amusements with 
the pen cost him less than his other recreations, and they have 
been more permanent. The grounds in Shropshire are not now 
to be seen as he left them; but his prose and verse we may 
read to this day, and they are not altogether unworthy of re- 
gard. His poetry, though wanting in strength, and not very 
“natural,” as he supposed, was better than a good deal of 
what then passed current ; and his prose was that of a wit and 
a man of taste. The “ Essays on Men and Manners,” which 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans have reprinted in their “ Handy 
Volume Series,” were worth reprodacing. They have only been 


seventy years; but they are not at all a bad specimen of the 
kind of critical literature which satistied our forefathers. With 
the exception of his letters, the little volume before us contains 


the whole of Shenstone’s prose writings; and it must be | 


acknowledged that he did not overwork himself, since, if we 
recollect rightly, his poetry would go into the same compass. 


The most obvious characteristic of the Essays is their scholarly | 


perception of the graces of literary style. Shenstone wrote 
elegantly himself, and he valued elegance in other men. He 
was not profound; he reached no great depths of thought and 


Those who like to make acquaintance with the volume we 
have been glancing through will find in it plenty more of the 
same kind as this. The writing is not in any way Surprising, 
but it is worth perusal. 








A MAD BOOK.* 


We do not believe that the public are aware of the num- 





bers of books published from year to year which can only be 
characterized as mad. Of every shape and hue, in royal 


“ | octavo and humble sixteenmo, indulging in all sorts of typo- 
republished, previous to the present issue, once in the last | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


graphical freaks, and bearing on each page the mark of a mind 
which is not nearly so commonplace as it is “cranky,” these 


| curious books are, as a rule, tossed on one side, and the public 


hear nothing of them. When there are so many presumably 
sane books to be noticed, it may be asked, why should we turn 
to those which are obviously insane? But the study of the 
insane is full of a psychological curiosity which bears a certain 
fruit. It is advisable that we should know the angles at 
which insane people start away from the ordinary track; and 
there are few things more interesting than watching human 
nature in its abnormal phases as these are pictured in books. 


feeling; but his remarks were clear, translucent, and often just, | The yolame we have named below is one of these books. 


and he had a quick and playful wit, which often threw a beam 
of light across his page. He continued, and indeed copied, the 
Addisonian style, but he copied it well, and with some differences. 
Concentrating what he had to say into a number of short 
paragraphs, he keeps up an incessant fire of epigram and 
pleasing dogmatism, animating the mind of the reader by a 
number of sharply stated propositions, and not fatiguing it by 
prolonged disquisitions. The criticism is not what in these 
days we are fond of calling “exhaustive;” it is rather 
suggestive, and puts the reader on his own mettle. Moreover, 
it is sometimes more correct than we might have expected to 
find in an age which was not very reliable in its canons of literary 
judgment. For instance, Shenstone writes as follows of Pope, 
then the despot of the English Parnassus, which he ruled from 
his grave as he had ruled it in his life:—‘ Mr. Pope’s chief 
excellence lies in what I would term consolidating or condensing 
sentences, yet preserving case and perspicuity. In smoothness 
of verse, perhaps, he has been equalled; in regard to invention, 
excelled.” And again :—“The circumstance of what is called 
alliteration and the nice adjustment of the pause have conspired 


What may be the real mental condition of its author we do 
not know; but the book he has published is simply mad. It 
is just possible that he has gone into these extravagances, 
made faces, and kicked up his heels purposely, so as to pro- 
voke attention ; but the result of his performance is to convince 
the observer that a prima facie case of mental delusion could 
readily be made out. The basis of Mr. Leonard’s operations is 
a continuation of “ Don Juan,” in which the thread of Byron’s 
modern romance is taken up at the ominous point of the 
meeting between Juan and “ her frolic grace Fitz-Fulke.” Mr. 
Leonard, whom we presume to be Mr. Valentine Verity, 
carries on the story in imitation of the manner, spirit, and 
measure of his illustrious predecessor. Now, there is this 
singular peculiarity about the attempt: it shows how “ Don 
Juan” may affect a mind incapable of appreciating its real 
worth and detecting its definite poetical value and intention. 

Mr. Leonard evidently considers that ‘“ Don Juan” is a fine 
poem because it sometimes treats of adultery, and occasionally 
suggests blasphemy. He construes “ Don Juan” into a protest 











to charm the present age, but have at the same time given his 
verses a very cloying peculiarity.” At another place, however, 
Shenstone says that Pope had “improved our versification 
through a judicious disposition of the pause.” The two opinions 
are contradictory, and most readers of the present day will 
agree with the former rather than the latter. The following, 
again, shows an independence of judgment which was to the credit 
of Shenstone’s literary perceptions :—‘ Pope seems to me the 


most correct writer since Virgil; the greatest genius, only since 
Dryden.” 


As specimens of the writer’s “smartnesses,” take the | 


following :— 


** Long sentences in a short composition are like large rooms in a | 


little house. 


“The world may be divided into people that read le that 
write, people that think, and foxhunters. ane 


“Voltaire’s compliments to ladies are honest on account of their 
excess. 


“Poetry and consumptions are the most flattering of diseases.” 


The remarks, in one of the earlier essays, on “ Impromptus,” 


are clever and pithy :— 


.< An epic writer, though limited in regard to the time of his action, 
a apd no = . Seay with regard to the time he takes to finish 
's poem. Far different is the case with a writer of Impromptus. 
He indeed is allowed all the liberties that he can possibly take = his 
composition, but is rigidly circumscribed with regard to the space in 
which it is completed. And no wonder; for whatever degree of 
poignancy may be required in this composition, its peculiar merit 
must ever be relative to the expedition with which it is produced. 

** Tt appears indeed to me to have the nature of that kind of salad 
which certain eminent adepts in chemistry have contrived to raise, 
while a joint of mutton is roasting. We do not allow ourselves to 
blame its unusual flatness and insipidity, but extol the little flavour 
it has, considering the time of its vegetation. 

“An extemporaneous poet, therefore, is to be jadged as we jud 
racehorse,—not by the gracefulness of his Bas ray the on oe 
takes to finish his course. The best critic upon earth may err in 
determining his precise degree of merit, if he have neither a stop- 
watch in his hand nor a clock within his hearing. 

“To be a little more serious. An extemporaneonus h 
pa agp Age nt a ratio, or a medium pote nn yagi 

worth, ortness of the time that is employed in its 


against the conventional moralities; and accordingly, in his 


| continuation, he out-Byrons Byron in all these particulars. 


| If Byron could only see for a moment how his finest poem 
could possibly be perverted and mistaken, we doubt not he 
would regret ever having written it. Without claiming for 
Byron any particular object in writing “ Don Juan,” and 
certainly without regarding him as an exemplary moral or 
religious teacher, it remains to be said that “ Don Juan ” is 
not an “immoral” book. Poem or no poem (and before the 
critics can say that it is not a poem they might as well define 
the necessary characteristics of a poem), it is a work of remark- 
able originality, in every page displaying a keenness of observa- 
tion, a brilliancy of wit, and an audacious frankness which 
reveal the hand and mind of a man of genius. The first 
characteristic of “ Don Juan ” is its remarkable truth—a truth 
sometimes cynically, sometimes jocularly expressed, but always 
close and accurate. But what do we find in Mr. Leonard’s 
book, which is ostensibly written in what the author conceives 
to be the genuine spirit and manner of Byron? Why, nothing 
but flimsy and impertinent drollery, gross indecency, vulgar 
blasphemy, and an extreme self-conceit. The last-named 
quality is perhaps the saving clause of the book. It is so 
gigantic, unconscious, and ludicrous that one becomes posi- 
tively amused by it. Added to these characteristics, we find a 
certain incoherence and unintelligibility which complete the 
curious jumble. Without this touch of insanity Mr. Leonard’s 
pages would only make people yawn; with it one reads on, 
wondering what such a writer is going to say next. 

In the copy of the book which has fallen into our hands we 
find a large number of corrections and additions in manuscript. 
We further find that particular attention has been drawn to 
certain passages by pencil-lines, carefully ruled. We are 
ignorant of the person to whom we owe this kindness; it 
would be too much to suppose that Mr. Leonard himself could 
have been at the trouble to point out his best passages lest we 
should miss them. From these written alterations we gather 
that there has been some differences of opinion between the 
author and his printer, and that the latter has from time to 
time amended Mr. Leonard’s MS. as he thought proper. The 
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author, in these corrections, rebels against the interference of 
the man of type, and informs us how the original passages 
stood. The printer seems to have had doubts as to the moral 
tone of Mr. Leonard. In the printed form of one verse we 
find this couplet :— 


** What then ?—we see there’s scarcely a week passes, 
Without some accident among the lasses.” 


But on the margin we find 


Nothing could be more true. 
The couplet, therefore, should 


these words: “ MS, Revd. Slip.” 
stand— 


“‘ What then P—vwe see there’s scarcely a week passes, 
Without some reverend slip among the lasses,” 


a statement which would probably be found to contain some 
crushing sarcasm, if it were only intelligible. Our unknown 
friend has also been good enough to show us how the accent 
should fall upon certain words, so as to make the line readable. 
In the first page, we find this line— 


‘* Slaying follies like Philistinés a heap on,” 


with an accent over the e of Philistines. In the margin, how- 
ever, the word is written Philistinés ; and we leave our readers 
to judge which pronunciation (if there is a difference at all) 
renders the line musical. 

It is one of the peculiarities of mad books that their authors 
never confine themselves to one language, nor to the gram- 
matical trammels of any language. ‘They arrogate to them- 
selves a perfect independence in such matters. Mr. Leonard, 
for example, constantly breaks out into broad Scotch, without 
the least apparent cause or warning. As he dates bis preface 
from the Isle of Skye, this may be accounted for. In one 
stanza, having used the phrase “ sans dinner,” he says— 


* Sans diner, friends, we know it ought to be, 
But rhyme and metre are a cursed bore ; 
They will not always with propriety 
Be yok’d to sense (see Pope, and many more) ; 
So, if our French or Latin appear ‘ ludicrous,’ 
WE will it so, and, as we've said before, 
It suits our humour—ovRr caprice—or purpose: 
Our sov’reign pleasure let none metamorphose.” 


Certainly not. We do not mean to“ metamorphose” his sove- 
reign pleasure; for we have elsewhere a passage in which he 
gives us his opinion of critics :— 
* Ye critic corps !—news rays !—reviews eclectic ! — 
Ye all can criticise—ye all can heap 
Abuse on who dare show the spark electric 
Of a bright genius—ye all can creep 
After an author’s faults—with telescopic 
Vision ye seek spots in the sun, and peep 
At motes !—But can ye, sirs, sit down and pen 
Yourselves an epic poem ?—tell us—when ?” 


‘* Meaning me, ma’am?” as apple-women ask, when they are 
about to fight. We cannot sit down and pen ourselves an epic 
poem. Nor are we inclined to heap abuse on Mr. Leonard, 
even though his spark electric should stir our envy. All we 
have to say about his continuation of “ Don Juan” is that its 
blasphemy is not epigrammatic, its indecency is not interesting, 
and its coherency not apparent. The book, in short, is not one 
to be read by anybody who considers the shortness of life and 
the consequent value of time. We shall charitably attribute the 
present volume to the natural effects of Mr. Leonard’s having 
resided in Skye, if he undertakes never to publish the like 
again. 








MOUNT VESUVIUS.* 


Tue history of Vesuvius becomes interesting periodically. 
As soon as ever the mountain gives one of its grand displays 
we are sure to have essays and books poured out from the press 
on it, and each eruption gives an excuse for contributing to the 
special literature of the volcano. This custom is old enough, 
and Mr, Lobley is but a successor of Diodorus Siculus and 
Strabo. The former of these writers was born on the moun- 
tain, and had plenty of opportunities for studying its features. 
Vitruvius was another of its chroniclers. At the time of the 
Christian era the mountain bore the appearance of an extinct 
volcano, similar to the hills which are scattered over the 
western side of Naples. 


** The year 63 of our era witnessed the earliest indications of re- 
newed activity ; and in the early part of that year, we are told by 
Seneca, that an earthquake occurred, which destroyed a considerable 
portion of both Herculaneum and Pompeii, and shook all the district 





* Monnt Vesuvius: a Descriptive, Historical, and Geological Account of the 
Voleano, with a Notice of the Recent Eruption, and an Appendix, containing 
Letters by Pliny the Younger, a Table of Dates of Eruptions, and a List of 
Vesuvian Minerals. By J. Logan Lobley, F.G.8. London: Stanford. 
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| surrounding the mountain. In the following year a second earth. 
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quake caused considerable injury to the city of Naples; and it is said 
that the theatre in which the emperor Nero had been performing a 
short time before was thrown down. These premonitory symptoms 
were followed, during the reign of the emperor Titus, and in the year 79, 
by the famous eruption which not only destroyed three flourishing 
cities, but completely altered the form and appearance of Mount 
Vesuvius. As this eruption was such an important one, not only from 
the appalling results which followed, but also from its having been the 
first of the long series of eruptions which have interested and asto- 
nished the world during the historic period, I may perhaps be par- 
doned for directing the reader’s attention to the letters containing the 
celebrated account by Pliny the Younger, who was an eye-witness of 
the awful scene, and whose uncle was one of those who perished by 
the catastrophe.” 

Our author remarks that it is curious that at this time there 
was no mention of lava, and it is conjectured that the eruption 
which buried Pompeii was composed of ashes, lapilli, and mud, 
and that the melted rock which is termed lava was unknown 
in ancient times. The material which covered Pompeii, and 
which obscured the light of the sun over the doomed town, 
was of a light consistence and grey in colour. That it was 
dry is conjectured from the fact that it is at present found 
loose instead of being hard and concrete. It was different, 
however, at Herculaneum, where there is evidence, in the con- 
dition of the disentombed houses, that mud was mingled in 
the ashes and lapilli. It was from the date of the destruction 
of Herculaneum that the cone of the mountain commenced to 
assume its present shape. One eruption after another added 
to the height of the cone. In the year 472 a dire disturbance 
took place which overwhelmed the villages that had been rashly 
built on the sites of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and it is said 
that the ashes were shot off to so great a distance that some 
of them fell at Constantinople. In 1631, however, occurred 
one of the most important eruptions that the mountain ever 
displayed. The great crater which for a long time had become 
so placid that it was covered with vegetation, and was the 
resort of wild boars and cattle, on the 16th of December sent 
up a column of ashes mingled with vapour and volcanic light- 
ning. No less than 18,000 persons are calculated to have 
perished during the continuance of this eruption. Torre del 
Greco, Resina, Granatello, and Portici were either altogether or 
in part destroyed, while the condensed vapour of the steam dis- 
charged descended on the land in torrents of rain. The lava flowed 
in such quantities that between Resina and Torre del Annun- 
ziata Mr. Lobley found it to be twenty feet thick. A stream 
of lava four miles in length and upwards of one hundred yards 
wide, where broadest, flowed from the mountain in 1694, and 
ran in the direction of San Giorgio a Cremano; and one two 
years afterwards towards Torre del Greco. In 1707 a violent 
eruption took place. The cloud of ashes was so dark over 
Naples that the city was shrouded as at night, the shrieks of 
women filled the air, the churches were crowded with the 
terrified inhabitants, and the relics of St. Januarius were 
carried around in procession in order that the saint might 
avert the complete destruction of the city. In 1766-7—70, Sir 
William Hamilton gave graphic descriptions of what took place 
at Vesuvius. In Naples, the scenes which occurred during 
the eruptions were dreadful. Superstition and fright had com- 
plete hold of the people. In 1779, the mountain gave off 
vapours which were especially destructive to life. ‘ But, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary feature of this terrible outbreak 
was the rising of a column of liquid fire, as it is described, to 
a height which Sir William Hamilton considered to be three 
times that of the mountain. After this a black cloud emit- 
ting flashes of lightning advanced from over Vesuvius towards 
Naples, spreading consternation and terror among the in- 
habitants of the city. The theatres were closed, and the relics 
of St. Januarius again carried in procession. The destruction 
of property caused by this eruption was very great, especially 
to the vegetation of the district.” 

In 1822, on the 23rd October, the top of the cone fell in, 
and there immediately issued from the cavity a stream of lava 
nearly a mile in width. Eight hundred feet of the mountain 
was blown away, rain from the condensed vapour fell in tor- 
rents, and inundated the land. Coming down to the present 
year, Mr. Lobley describes an ascent of the mountain, and the 
features it presents characteristic of the changes and vicissi- 
tudes it has passed through. Until last April the lava flowed 
down the exterior of the cone; the stream, however, has now 
ceased. Mr. Lobley thus gives an account of his visit to the 
cone :— 

* We now commence the ascent of the cone, which is most difficult 
and laborious; for although the incli-ation is not more than 40°, the 
looseness of the very rough and angular masses covering the 
and the consequent uncertainty of the : cause great 


The assistance and exhorta’ of 9 sere 
stant effort on our part, us at length to reach the terrace at 
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it of the old, and the base of the newcone. We are here greatly 
acted by the proximity of the mouth of the volcano and by the 
deeply-interesting phenomena now seen ; and spite of the warnings 
of the guides, we press on to ascend the new. cone and gain the edge 
of the crater. This new cone is about 200 feet high, and has a com- 
tively smooth surface, with an inclination of about 30°. J 

“The present small crater is oval in shape, with the northern lip 
much depressed ; but its entire outline cannot be seen, owing to the 
dense clouds of vapours which conceal the side towards which the 
wind may happen to blow. Besides the principal crater there is a 
smaller one on the side of the new cone, and a still smaller one on the 
terrace at the summit of the great cone. From these craters arise 
volumes of vapours charged with sulphurous fumes, and from the 
principal one stones and cinders of most irregular and various shapes 
are discharged with lond noises almost every minute. The stones and 
cinders rise to a great height, and if there be not much wind the 
greater number fall back again into the crater. The wind, however, 
usually carries a considerable proportion of the ejectamenta in its 
direction, and this falls on to the cone and so increases its bulk. 
Some of the stones, and these too of large size, fall at a considerable 
distance from and on the windward side of the crater ; it is therefore 
scarcely safe to be near the crater, even when the side from which 
the wind may be blowing is chosen. 

“ Great quantities of vapours rise from the sides of the new cone, 
especially near the top, and these fumes depositing sulphur and 
various salts, cover the surface with variously and beautifully-coloured 
incrustations. 

“On gaining the edge of the crater and looking into its interior, a 
very curious and interesting scene is presented. Rolling clouds of 
dense white fumes are to be seen covering the whole of the bottom, 
and almost hiding the sides, while from the more distant part of the 
abyss the cinders and stones before mentioned are discharged. No 
flame or fluid lava was to be seen in these craters, but on looking 
down the smallest one the fumes were found to be illuminated, 
doubtless by the red-hot lava below.” 


This interesting little work concludes with translations of 
the classical records of eruptions, by Pliny the Younger, and a 
list of the various disturbances which have taken place since 
the destruction of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabia, in 79. 
Mr. Lobley follows up the record with a table of the minerals 
found about the district arranged scientifically. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, or Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain. Vol. 11. No.7. (Hardwicke.) 

The Victoria Institute—established in 1865 for the investigation of 
questions of philosophy and science bearing on the leading doctrines 
of the Bible, with a view to counteracting the Rationalistic tendencies 
of various modern thinkers—continues to publish its Quarterly Journal 
of “ Transactions.’ The number now in our hands contains some 
interesting papers and reports; among them a discourse by the 
Rev. John Kirk ‘* On the Relation of Metaphysical and Physical Science 
to the Christian Doctrine of Prayer,” and another by Mr. James Reddie 
On Geological Chronology, and the Cogency of the Arguments by 
which some Scientific Doctrines are supported,” in reply to Professor 
Huxley’s address to the clergy delivered at Sion College on the 21st of 
last November, Both these papers are full of matter, and raise a 
great many important issues in an iutelligent and learned spirit. As 
to the opinions advocated, there will of course be much divergency of 
view amongst thinking men generally. Indeed, on the reading of any 
paper before the Society, a discussion is always invited, and the 
reports show us that many very antagonistic sentiments are sometimes 
expressed by the members—sentiments varying from the strictest 
orthodoxy to a kind of gentle dalliance with modern ideas of Biblical 
inspiration. The Institute is doing some service in discussing these 
matters in a liberal tone. Some of the speakers, it is true, speak in 
rather too confident a style, and we should like to see less of a 
“huffing” manner in the references to scientific men who happen to 
be at issue with the clergy; but the papers, on the whole, are 
valuable, and will help to elucidate the truth by discussion, 





Woodland and Woodbee: a Tale of Manly Virtue, By Samuel Tomkins. 
(Houlston & Wright.) 

Mr. Tomkins, in a brief preface to his tale, says :— It has been 
objected by a friend that the scenes are dramatic, and the language 
too poetical for a story. This may be so, but still opinious differ,” 
Oar own opinion goes very much with this jadicious friend. A father 
asking of his daughter why she goes out walking so early in the 
morning receives this answer :—‘'I love to breathe the virgin air of 
morn, fresh from western hills, untainted. I love to see the welcome 
gun arise, calm and majestic, free from oppressive heat, and feel his 
beams oblique and mild. At early morn, creation seems to awake 
refreshed by sleep, and vigorous with new life. The pearly dewdrop 
slakes the burning thirst, caused by noontide heat of yesterday. The 
earth and heavens seem glad—a cheerful tune, as if in praise, from 
sinless throats is heard ; robin, and thrush, and harsher blackbird 
sing. The eye with beauty fills at every gaze—the ear drinks maith 
in at every pause; and every breath we draw but makes the pulse 





beat with new joy—and ’tis but the glow of robust health paints 
nature’s roses on the cheeks of rustic early risers!” It may be asked 
what the father had done to deserve this sort of thing; and it 
must be admitted that he had in some measure provoked 
the attack by the form in which he had put his question:— 
“ Why roam ye thus at such romantic hours?” His rejoinder to the 
reply, moreover, is in much the game lyrical strain :—“ What! your 
fancy still on strange romances soaring—more wrapt in visions than 
in sober thinking!” This is certainly, to our minds, too poetical 
even for poetry ; but still, as Mr. Tomkins says, “opinions differ.” 
We observe that the characters are fond of talking a kind of inter. 
mittent blank verse, and that some of them are desperately good. 
Mr. Tomkins says he will not apologize for the moral trath he has 
depicted. What that truth is we have not taken the pains to inquire; 
but it must be something very great and very original indeed if it can 
bear up against such a mode of treatment. 








The Hymns of Denmark. Translated by Gilbert Tait. (Strahan & Co.) 

Mr. Tait thinks he has discovered a mine of devotional poetry in 
the Danish tongue. He has accordingly translated several of the 
hymns of Denmark into English, and we have here an elegant little 
volume of them for general use. They appear to us to possess a cha- 
racter very well suited to the tone of religious feeling and the class of 
religious ideas prevalent in this country; and Mr. Tait has rendered 
them into easy and natural English. 





The Illustrated National Pronowncing Dictionary of the English 
Language. (Collins, Sons, & Co.) 
Dictionaries are as mach articles of constant demand and supply 
as bread and cheese. They are wanted and they are produced, and 
Messrs. Collins & Co. are now bringing out a series. The one before 


us, and another of rather smaller size, are compact and usefal. 
They are on the basis of Webster, Walker, Johnson, &c, 





Handy Volume Series. (Bradbury, Evans, & Co.) 


Messrs. Bradbury & Evans are publishing a series of reprints in 
compact, small-sized volumes. They have in this way issued Mr. 
Shirley Brooks’s “ Gordian Knot,” Miss M. B. Edwards’s “ Doctor 
Jacob,” and Shenstone’s “ Essays on Men and Manners,” the last- 
named of which we have noticed in another column. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Adams (H. G.), Wild Flowers, Birds, and Insects of the Months. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
At War with the World, Cr. 8vo., 5s. . 
Atchiey’s Civil Engineer's Estimate and Price Book. 8vo., 21s. 
Aveline (E. L.), The Mother’s Fables in Verse. New edit. Feap., 2s, 6d, 
Barber (E. C.), The Crack Shot; or, Rifleman’s Guide, Feap., 8s, 6d, 
Baron’s Little Daughter. 4th edit. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
Bellairs (H. W.), The Church and the School, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Bentley (J.), Wealth and Politics. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Wealth: How to Get, Preserve, and Enjoy it. 4th edit, Feap., 


ls. 6d. . 
Boy’s Own Volume (The), Midsummer, 1868, 8vo., 5s. 
Burnand (F.), Happy Thoughts. Feap., 2s, 
Byron (H.J.), Paidin Fall, Feap., 2s. 
Chambers (G. F.), Parish Tune Book. New edit. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Handbook for Visitors to Eastbourne, Cr. 8yo., 38. 6d 
Chapman (R.), On Ropemaking. New edit. Feap., 3s. ’ 
Clergyman’s (the) Manual of Private Prayers. Feap., 1s, 
Gotg (B. T.), Sermons addressed to a Country Congregation. 3rd Series, Feap., 
8. 6d. 
Dickens (C.), Hard Times, and Pictures from Italy. New edit. 3 
Family Doctor (The). Newedit. Cr. 8yo., 3s, 64. — 
Fowler (J.), Prayers for School and Home. Cr. 8yo., 2s, 6d. 
Galt (G.), The Provost and other Tales. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 
oes so parsed of Character from the Old Testament. Cheap edit, Cr. 
vo., 38. 6d. 
Harrow’s Atlas of Modern Geography. New edit. Folio, 12s, 6d, 
— Junior Atlas of Modern Geography. New edit, Folio, 7s, 

Haunted (The) and the Haunters: Tales. Feap., 1s, . 
Heory’s First History of England. 16mo., ls, 
i vw" vwiea of Character. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

rving (B, A.), Windermere College Atias. Imperial 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
Italy and her Capital. By B.8.@,8, Or, 6v0. 9s, 64.07 
| rr Ard Shilling Modern Atlas. Or, 8vo., 1s. 

ournal (The) of Horticultare, New series. Vol. XIV. Royal 8vo., 8s, 
Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. By Dean Goodwin. New edit, Ime. Se Gd. 
Langford (J. A.), Centary of Birmingham Life, Vol. If. 8vo, 21s. , 
Moin (P, T.), Introduction to Plane Astronomy, 2nd edit. Feap., 4s. 
Molesworth (G. L.), Formule for Engineers. 13th edit. 32mo., 4s. 6d. 
Murray’s Handbook of Northern Germany. 16th edit. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 
Natural History (The) of the Three ne ing Oblong 4to., 33. 6d. 
Neale (Rev. J. M_), Readings for the Aged. 2nd series. Cr. 8vo., 6s 
berg {F.@-). Coaeeibnaien or Statistics. 4to., 21s, + hia 

vid’s Metamorphoses, Boo +» and i i 
: io Bien i sew e ~y a Heroides, Book VII., with Notes by 

eligious Life (The) Portrayed, Translated by the Rev. R. M. Benson 
Reliquary (The). Hdited by L. Jewitt, Vol Ur oro tint sepa sited 
Rendle (W. E.), England # Wine-Producing Country, 4to., 58 
Ross (C. H.), Merry Conceits, Imp, lémo., 1s. sic’ 
Russell (W.), Eccentric Personages. Fcap., 2s. 
Salter (H. H.), On Asthma, 2nd edit. 8vo., 10s. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. By G. Eliot. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s 
Select Library.—Land at Last. By E. Yates. Or. 8vo.,2s. 
Sleep Scenes ; or, Dreams of a Laudanum Drinker. Feap. 2s, 6d, 
Smollett (T.), Humphrey Clinker, Feap., 2s. ; 
st (tev. W. D.), Notes on the Parish Churches round Peterborough. 8vo. 
Taylor (Rev. W.), Leeds Wortbies : Supplement to. 
a to we A Schools of M wey. Cr. oe 2. Se. 

ackeray (W. M.), History of H Esmond, i 

pene First German Cours e. ap ls. _—. ore heh 


Whew iy D.), Language, and the Study of Language, 2nd edit, Or, 8vo., 














